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PRIZE NOVELS of £200, £150, and 
for Serial Publication, invited by the GLASGOW 


£100, 
WEEKLY HERALD Proprietors.—Particulars of Competition given 
in the Weekly Herald or in the Glasgow Daily Herald. 


r I ‘YO ARTISTS and others.—TO be LET, 

; excellent STU DIO and snug BACHELOR’S QUARTERS com- 
bined, in central position, and midway between City and West-end. 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &e.— 
Apply to Hovusekererer, 65 and 66, Chancery Lane ; or to the Manacer, 
63, Chancery Lane. 





CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied te terms. 


CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


(CALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
BALA, NORTH WALES. 











Priscupat—Rev._ T. C. EDWARDS, D.D. (late Principal of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth). 

This College, first established in 1837 for the training of Ministers 
among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, will be OPENED next 
SEPTEMBER as an exclusively Theological College, into which all 
will be admitted whether candidates for the ministry or laymen. A 
fee of £5 for the Session will be charged in the case of Students not 
candidates for the ministry among the Calvinistic Methodists. 


TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 





Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Seelev, King’s Coll. ; Dr. Dulcken, Rudolph,{ Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &. 
Full list and references on application. 
z Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis ¢ ‘ourts, Swimming, and Riding. 


GTATUTORY NINTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS 
(To be held in London from Ist to 10th SEPTEMBER, 1891.) 
Patrons—H.R.H. the Duke of Cornavcut; H.LH. Arncapuke Ramer 
? Hon. Pres.—Marquis of Durrentn ; the Eart of Lyrron, ‘ 
President of Organising Committee—The Right Hon. Loxp Hatsnvry. 
‘ - Members in 35 countries, and 120 “ papers” can be counted on, 
hod tnments, and 30 learned bodies will be represented. Public 
ard desirous of sending Delegates or of informing the Congress of 
bee Oriental work ; persons wishing to become Members, to read or 
nieat papers. to present or exhibit books or collections, should commu- 
roe pb 2. aaa Weking, = i - supply the Freeqemmme of 
Ae articulars regar ongress. ailw 
other facilities are offered to Members Subscription £1.) — 











Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE d& CO. announce 
that MISS IDA LEMON’S original and 
powerfully written story, entitled A DIVIDED 
DUTY, is now ready in one volume, price 6s. 





LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


CARLSBAD AND ITS ENVIRONS 
By J. MERRYLEES. 


WITH a MEDICAL TREATISE on the USE of the WATERS 
By B. LONDON, M.D., Resident Physician at Carlsbad. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Loren; 


AnD ALL BooKsELLERS. 





l NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH | ** 4 REAL want seems to be supplied by 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. -™ THE STATUTORY TRUST INVESTMENT GUIDE, by 

ee Bichosd ay ae narrator abies, —- wy he Ye aE & ane, 

. . ts - — rokers (statisticians). The object of the is to inform 
Professor Roberts, Cis Council will proceed tothe appointment, of trustees and beneficiaries, by means of a detailed list, of the securities 
the new PROFESSOR in September next. The stipend of the pA be ng te 3 Gio ——, — 
i 35 5 icati vi at je ements. e firs 

Professor will be £350 per annum. Applications, together with | Fonual of the class, but it is the first in which a list. of investments 








and r nees, should be forwarded before Tuesday, he “ * - ’ 
September &th, 189!. For further information apply to, at aa ee ote been SU cheered sy 
Cardiff, August 4th, 1891. Ivor James, Registrar. relating to them.”—T7umes. 





Just Published, 232 pp., feap. 8vo, 4s. net, 


B O R O U G H of N O T TT I N G H A M Sivrkix, Marsuatt, Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


MUSEUM and ART GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 
reer TRISCHLER & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





ELEVENTH AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES and 
SCULPTURES. 


The above Exhibition will OPEN on SATURDAY, Sertember 15th, 


1891. Works will be received between the 4th and 8th of August, inclu- Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
sive. Forms and all particulars can be had on application. F RE NC H FIC T ION of T 0. DAY B 
_ ; @. HF. Wastes, Beestepens Cunstes. Madame VAN pe VELDE. Beautifully Illustrated wit 
Nottingham Castle, July 10th, 1891. Twelve Portraits. 





Daily News says: ‘*‘ Madame Van de Velde has written two 
serious, yet light and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of 
é@ l 0 ype ompany On 00 To-day. The authoress renders full justice to the exquisite 

j J sense of style in most French fiction.” 


“Readers will gather from the book more information re- 
Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class garding contemporary French novelists than from any other 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION - le : with which we are acquainted.”— Glasyow Herald. 
n ‘0 VOls, 
Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SCUDAMORES.” 


Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, JARDYNE'S WIFE. 3vols. By C.J. Wi 
. . J. Wills. 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. Glasgow Herald says: “ Judged as a ~ A the work is 


exceedingly clever. The parodies of the characters intro- 
AUTO-G RAVU RE duced - gems in their way. Altogether the novel is very 
The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving a staat 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman NEW BOOK BY B. L. FARJEON. 


Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A..| FOR THE DEFENCE. Dundee Advertiser.—‘‘ A 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco clever and ingeniously constructed story.” The Gentle 


in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘ SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; woman.—" Mr. Farjeon’s name is always a guarantee for 


also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- to’ ith t tional interest and t 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at pth | of extginality. % "Teoer cover, ia; loth bamoi, 
the Autotype Gallery— 1s. 6d. 
THE NEW PRIZE NOVEL.—ONE SHILLING. 
THE ONLY WITNESS. By E. J. Goodman 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, | ** Author of “100 Curious,” * Paid i his Own Coin,” &e.” 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, PRIZES of £30, £15, and £5 


Are ney by fe we — 7 te the oy 4 aptuttenoet Gomguier x 
‘ r i i OY i ; | er, at preser 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by | Placed in a sealed packet and deposited inthe hands Of 
‘ Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 

THE GREAT MASTERS ” The Evening News says: “The story is highly sensational, and tb 
pape ey — S —_— ae and ~ +4 ~ with su oe 
from the Louvre, Vatican Hermitage and the National erse rapidity, that when the early chapters are read one hurrieson 10 

4 the last with ever- it iT srness. The break is 
par Rt amy ’ — — and a ae made ‘at apes Walsh phungus the seoder inte endless conjectures.’ 
-M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. | TRiscHLER & CO., 18, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
ae ee pang to by vastons Galleries are provided, — natant 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 1 
| nade ye very “ AUTOTYPE: eDesemaiive ane Educa- M ESSRS. DEUMMOND & 00.; 
” . Ld “ * 
tonal Art,” post free to any address, the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
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ily i ing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
per post, for Sixpence, Press for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary 
oS I 
& 





lustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
CO. have the latest and most improved p Sp op 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. | view. Prices on application 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


List. 


PRESS OPINIONS OF SOME 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


THE STANDARD says :— 
“SO NEAR AKIN [3 vols.] is a clever story, 
and if it is a first book we shall look forward with 
interest to its successor.’’ 


THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— 

‘The dénouement in SO NEAR AKIN is 
tragical, but is told with great spirit, while the 
character of the heroine is drawn with a skill which 
would alone be sufficient to prove that in Mrs. 
BENGOUGH we have a new writer of high ability.” 


THE ACADEMY says:— 

“ THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN [3 vols. } 
is throughout a sensible and well-executed story. 
Mr. BRINSLEY RICHARDS is a deft hand both 
in construction of plot and in descriptive narrative. 
His book is areata itind enjoyable.”’ 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 

‘A story of middle-class life in which crime 
nw a more oe rt than love, is THE 
ALDERMA CHILDREN. The plot of 
this ane a i novel is characterised by 
considerable ingenuity and originality...... There 
are smart sketches of character, notably those of 
Lady Looney, Madge Rose, and Chauncey Travers.”’ 


THE MORNING POST says :— 

**A country-town chronicle as well written as 
THE HALLETTS [3 vols. ] has in itself many of 
the elements of a successful novel. When, added 
to these, the author has the simple yet graphic 
manner of LESLIE KEITH, it has a very real 
attraction for the lovers of wholesome fiction. The 
author has already shown talent for delineation 
of character, and in her present work Andrew 
Hallett, his meek wife, and Lavy Moss are clever 
as well as vigorous sketches.”’ 


THE SPECTATOR says :— 
“The general character of THE HALLETTS 
is well indicated by its sub-title ‘A Country Town 
Chronicle.’ There is fairly solid structure of plot, 
but the interest lies in the quietl y, truthful delinea- 
tion of various types of character.” 


THE TIMES says :— 

“ THE UNDERGRADUATE [2 vols.] is an 
extremely clever and sparkling novel. The scenes 
in the Dissenting ‘‘ connexion”’ in Seaborough are 
as full of knowledge and nearly as good as any- 
thing Mrs. Oliphant described in ‘The Chronicles 
of Carlingford.’ ’’ 


THE MORNING POST says :— 

“Mr. DERING’S THE UNDERGRADUATE 
is on somewhat ne Ww lines. Ile treats the difficult 
incident of his hero’s love for the professor's wife 
with as much tact as can be desired, and not 
without a touch of humour.’’ 


Also, now ready. 
EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author 
of “‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. 
AND 


VIOLET MOSES. By the Author of 


‘* Mr, Bazalgette’s Agent.”’ 3 vols. 


A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION READY 
THIS DAY. 
ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 
Forming the latest addition to BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Ricwarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLIGATIONS 


Just published, New and Cheapet Baition, crown S8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 
Including a list of English and American articles on the subject of 
the Volume published since the appearance of the first edition. 


ESSAYS upon HEREDITY and 
KINDRED BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS. By Dr. 
AUGUST WEISMANN, Professor in the University of 
Freiburg in Breisgau. Edited by E. B. POULTON, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.L.8., F.GS.; SELMAR SCHONLAND, 
PhD. Hon. M.A. Oxon. ; and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., 

*.* This Volume contains the Essays which composed the First 

Edition. Volume I1., to be issued shortly, will contain four 

additional Essays, with a Preface by Dr. Weismann, 


Just published, Fifth Edition, crown Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


FIRST LESSONS in TAMIL; or, an 


Introduction to the Common Dialect of that Language, 
for the use of foreigners learning Tamil, and of Tamilians 
learning English. With an easy Catechism in Tamil of 
both the Colloquial and Classical Dialects. By the Rev. 
G. U. POPE, M.A., D.D., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and of the German Oriental Society, Lecturer in 
Tamil and Telugu in the University of Oxford, sometime 
Fellow of the Madras University. 


SOME LATIN TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 


CICERO.—INTERESTING and DESCRIP- 
TIVE PASSAGES. With Notes, by H. WALFORD, 
oo In Three Parts. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. Separately, 
1s. 6 

SELECT ORATIONS. (For Schools.) 

With Notes, &«. By J. R. KING, M.A., Editor of 

** Cicero- -Philippics,” &e. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


——— IN Q. CHCILIUM DIVINATIO ET 
INC. VERREM ACTIO PRIMA. Separately, limp, 1s. 6d. 
“ A masterly work.” —School Guardian. 


DE SENECTUTE. Edited, with Notes, 
by LEONARD HUXLEY, B.A. 2s. 


PRO ROSCIO. Edited, with English 
Notes, by ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


——— OATILINE ORATIONS. Rates, with 
English Notes, by G@. A. UPCOTT, M.A. 2s. 6d 


SELECTED LETTERS. (For Schools.) 
With Notes, by the late C. E. PRICHARD, M.A., and 
R. E. BERNARD, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 


HORACE.—SELECTED ODES. With Notes 
for the Use of the Fifth Form. By E. C. WICKHAM, 


M.A. 2s. 

HORACE. With a Commentary. (In a size 
suitable for the use of Schools.) Vol. I. The Odes, 
Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By E. C. WICKHAM, 
M.A. Second Edition. 6s, 


LIVY.—SELECTIONS. (ForSchools.) With 
Notes and Maps. By H. LEE-WARNER, M.A. In 


Three Parts, limp, each 1s. 6d. 


BOOKS V.-VIL With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. R. CLUER, A. Second Etlition, 
Revised by %p. E. MATHESON, i A. 5s. 


BOOKS XxXI. XXIII. With Introduction 
and Notes. By M. T. TATH M, M.A. Second Eilition. 5s. 
“ A thoroughly good school-book. 9. —Saturday Review. 


BOOKS XXI., XXII., separately, 2s. 6d. each. 


OVID.—SELECTIONS, (For the use of Schools.) 
With Notes, &c., by W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by 
G. G. RAMSAY, M.A. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


OVID'S TRISTIA. BOOK I. With Notes, 
&e., by 8. G. OWEN, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
ae thoroughly aa edition.” — Classical Review, 


OVID’S TRISTIA. BOOK III. By the same 
Editor. 2s. 

PLINY.-SELECTED LETTERS. (For 
Schools.) With Notes, by the late C. E. PRICHARD, 
M.A., and E. R. BERNARD, M.A. Third Evlition. 33s. 

“ An admirable specimen of scholarly editing.”— Scotsman. 


PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. With IntesGnstion 
and Notes, by W. M. LINDSAY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

* An excellent school-book.”—Grardian, 
-TRINUMMUS. With Notes, &c., by 
Cc. E. FREEMAN, M.A., and A. SLOMAN, M.A., late 

Assistant Masters in Westmin ter Scheol. 3s. 
TERENCE.—ANDRIA. With Notes, &c., by 
Cc. E. FREEMAN, M.A., and A. SLOMAN, M.A. 3s. 
“The best school edition of the ‘ Andria’ yet published.” 


Athenaeum, 


Full Clavendon Press Catalogues post sree. 


Lonnon: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON Press WaAREnovs3, AMEN Corner, E.C, 
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Sampson Low, Marston a Company’s 
NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By 


WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘‘ In Far Lochaber,” ‘“‘ A 
Princess of Thule,” &e. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols., 


crown Svo, cloth. 
“ An admirable story.”—Athen 
“One of the very best of Mr. aiilack? 3 works, and his best is very good 


indeed.”—JUustrated London News. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. wd Avery 


MACALPINE. 2 vols., wown, Bre, cloth. 

“ The studies of character are clev 

Mr. Macalpine, with his genial analysis uy the nistent can be e pathetic 

as well as humorous. he story is powerfully worked out, and we are 
left in doubt till the last as to the dénodment.”—Times. 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 


and My: ystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of ‘‘ The Curse 
of Carne’ 's Hold,” &e. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. 
“Tt may be read once with pleasure and interest, and even among 
fairly good novels there is hardly one in twenty of which more than 
this can truthfully be said.”—Spectator. 


THIRTY STANDARD NOVELS: 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


At prices ranging from ONE to SIX SHILLINGS.. 


WILLIAM BLACK. 


Cloth gilt, 6s. each. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. 
THREE FEATHERS. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART-. 
KILMENY. 
SUNRISE. 
= See ADVENTURES of a HOUSE- 
IN FAR LOCHABER. 
THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON. 


R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Price 2s., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth. 
LORNA DOONE. (Thirty-fifth Edition.) 
CLARA VAUGHAN. 

MARY ANERLEY. . 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
CHRISTOW ELL. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
Price 2s., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth. 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 

THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 

THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 

TWO on a TOWER. 

THE RETURN of the NATIVE. 

A LAODICEAN. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Crown Svo volumes, prices as below. 

THE HUNDREDTH MAN. 6s. 

THE LATE MRS. NULL. 6s. 

THE BEEMAN of ORME. 5s. 

ARDIS CLAVERDEN. 6s, 

THE CASTING AWAY of Mrs. ) bds 23. 
JECKS and Mrs, ALESHINE; and “ The “tay 
Dusantes ” ... § Clo., 2s. 6d. 


THE MERRY CHANTER. (IIlustrated.) 2s. 6d. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN OCTOBER, 























London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Lid., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, EC. 
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Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§:c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 


Yew Series. 








LITERATURE. 


The Posthumous Works of Thomas De Quincey. 
Edited from the Original MSS., with 
Introductions and Notes. By Alexander 
H. Japp. Vol. I. (Heinemann.) 


Tuk publication of De Quincey’sfragmentary 
MSS. necessarily reopens a discussion which 
can never be definitively closed, because no 
general principle will cover all the cases 
that have arisen or that may arise. The 
question concerning the rights and duties of 
survivors with regard to the unfinished, 
unrevised, or in any way incomplete work 
which an author leaves behind him may 
in diverse circumstances be legitimately 
answered in different ways ; and considera- 
tions which in one instance ought to have 
preponderating weight may in another be 
minimised or altogether disregarded. A 
conscientious editor will necessarily feel some 
concern both for the reputation or con- 
jectured wishes of the author and for the 
snterests of the reading public ; and in cases 
where there seems any conflict between his 
responsibilities to the dead and to the living, 
the difficulty of the decision should be gene- 
rously recognised by any person who under- 
takes to criticise it. 

So far as the present work is concerned, 
there is little doubt that among candid 
judges the verdict upon Dr. Japp’s latest 
editorial performance will be one of general, 
if not of wholly unreserved, commendation. 
Among critics of unmistakable competence 
there are to be found widely varying esti- 
mates of De Quincey’s intellectual and lite- 
rary importance, but even those who are least 
enthusiastic will admit that hardly anything 
fron. his pen is likely to be wholly devoid of 
some kind of interest or value. Such an 
admission suffices to justify the scheme of 
the present work. Its execution is necessarily 
more open to criticism, though every critic 
ls certain to be influenced by those personal 
tastes and preferences which cannot boast a 
logical justification, but must be taken on 
their own merits for what. they are worth. 
Probably the general impression will be 
that Dr. Japp’s gleaning has been a little 
too indiscriminately inclusive. Though 
he makes no explicit statement to that 
effect, he seems to be of opinion that 
every intelligible sentence written by De 
Quincey is worthy not merely of preser- 
vation but of publication ; and he accordingly 


includes in his collection of Posthumous | 


Works not only papers which, being 
wholly or in parts finished productions, are 


therefore more or less deserving of the’ 


hame, but mere memoranda that not in- 


frequently are too casual and fragmentary | note, or whatever it may be called, which | from all editions yet published. 


ness. There is undoubtedly much that can 
be read with pleasure in the collection of 
isolated paragraphs arranged in groups 
under the general heading ‘‘ Brevia”’; but 
it may be doubted whether as a whole it 
can be regarded as an adequate return for 
the drudgery which Dr. Japp has devoted 
to its compilation. A passage in his general 
introduction is worth quoting, both as a 
fragment from the autobiography of a 
painstaking editor and as a description of 
the bewildering methods of work favoured 
by a great writer. 


‘““ His [De Quincey’s] habit was to make notes 
just as they occurred to him, and on the sheet 
that he chanced to have at the moment before 
him. It might be the ‘ copy’ for an article in- 
deed, and in a little square patch at the corner— 
separated from the main text by an insulating 
line of ink, drawn round the foreign matter— 
through this, not seldom, when finished he 
would lightly draw his pen ; meaning gaged 
to return to it when his MS. came back to him 
from the printer, which accounts, it may be, 
in some measure for his reluctance to get rid of, 
or to destroy, ‘copy’ already printed from. 
Sometimes we have found on a sheet a dozen or 
so of lines of a well-known article; and the 
rest filled up with notes, some written one way 
of the paper, some another, and now and then 
entangled in the most surprising fashion. In 
these cases, where the notes of course were 
meant for his own eye, he wrote in a small 
spidery hand, writing with many contractions 
--a kind of shorthand of his own, and very 
different indeed from his ordinary clean, clear, 
neat penmanship. . . . Pages of articles that 
had already been printed were intermixed with 
others that had not; and the first piece of work 
that I entered on was roughly to separate the 
printed from the unprinted—first having care- 
fully copied out from the former any of the 
spidery-looking notes interjected there, to 
which I have already referred. The next pro- 
cess was to arrange the iany separate pages 
and sceming fragments into heaps by subjects ; 
and finally to examine them carefully and 
with a view to ‘connexions’ to place them 


together.” 


We have not all edited De Quincey, but 
many readers of the Acapemy have per- 
formed tasks the remembrance of which 
will help them to a sympathetic under- 
standing of Dr. Japp’s experiences. When 
arduous work of this kind has been so 
conscientiously performed, it seems un- 
gracious to ask whether the game proves 
to be worth the candle; but the question 
will make itself heard, and the only possible 
answer is not that which one would like to 
give. Indeed, so far as it is possible to 
judge from internal evidence—and none 
other is available—those portions of this 
volume which represent the greatest amount 
of editorial labour, especially labour “ with 
a view to connexions,” are not the most 
but the least valuable. To say nothing of 
trivialities —for a remark which seems 
utterly trivial to one reader may be full 
of suggestion to another—many of the 
more elaborate passages in the “‘ Brevia” are 
utterly lacking in both intellectual coherence 
and mere verbal lucidity. An enumeration 





can be more profitably utilised, and on the 
same ground illustrative quotation is im- 
possible; but the reader who turns to the 











of such passages would occupy space that | 
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example of the defect referred to. Th® 
opening statement of the proposition to be 
demonstrated, and the greater part of the 
demonstration itself, are really unintelligible, 
probably because—like that kind of cipher 
based upon a volume used by writer and 
receiver—the key is to be found in other 
writings of De Quincey, from which the 
passage is here dissociated, and which the 
reader may not be able to identify. 

Outside the ‘‘ Brevia” there is less evi- 
dence in support of a charge of indiscrimin- 
ateness in inclusion ; and the volume contains 
much for which every lover of De Quincey, 
and of literature, cannot fail to be grateful. 
Even were they not to be found in the open- 
ing pages, every reader would turn first to 
the four additions to the ‘“Suspiria de 
Profundis ”’ series, which, alas, is destined 
to remain for ever incomplete. Concerning 
this series, Dr. Japp, in his introduction, 
gives some interesting information. The 
original scheme comprised thirty-two num- 
bers, only eleven of which appear in Messrs. 
Black’s editions of De Quincey’s works— 
indeed, Dr. Japp, by the typographical 
dagger printed against various items in his 
list, indicates only nine, but he omits to 
mark ‘‘ Levana and our Ladies of Sorrow” 
and “ Savannah-la-Mar,” which have long 
been familiar to all students of De Quincey. 
It is not quite clear, from Dr. Japp’s narra- 
tive, how many of the thirty-two were 
actually written and how many only 
planned ; but evidently more than twenty 
of them existed in a more or less complete 
form, and five or six of these were destroyed 
by the fire described by De Quincey in his 
prefatory notice to the enlarged edition of 
the Confessions (November, 1856). The four 
now recovered are entitled ‘‘The Dark 
Interpreter,” ‘‘ The Solitude of Childhood,” 
** Who is this Woman who beckoneth and 
warneth me from the Place where she is, and 
in whose eyes is Woeful Remembrance?” and 
‘* The Princess who overlooked one Seed in a 
Pomegranate.” Of these the third is the 
only one which has the appearance of being 
finished, the first being incomplete by a 
considerable hiatus, while the second ard 
fourth are little more than elaborate notes, 
which are less interesting than some of the 
briefer notes that follow. The third is, how- 
ever, hardly less perfect in the indescribable 
magic of its imaginative suggestion and 
rendering than the most famous of its pre- 
decessors ; and the first is noteworthy as the 
most explicit embodiment of the idea which 
Dr. Japp declares—perhaps a little too 
unreservedly—to be the ‘‘ master-idea” of 
the series : 

**the power which lies in suffering, in agony 
unuttered and unutterable, to develop the 
intellect and the spirit of man, to open these to 
the ineffable conceptions of the infinite, and to 
some discernment, otherwise impossible, of the 
beneficent might that lies in pain and sorrow.” 


The ‘‘Brevia” and the new ‘“‘Suspiria” fill 
about half of Dr. Japp’s volume, the re- 
mainder consisting of essays, which are very 
unequal in length, weight, completeness, 
and finish, and of passages originally written 
as integral portions of the Confessions and 
other works, but omitted for various reasons 
A con- 


to possess even the interest of suggestive-' occupies pages 244-5, will see a typical! siderable number of the essays deal with 
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little group of them—especially when taken 
in connection with the first section of the 
“‘ Brevia””—provides good ground for Dr. 
Japp’s suggestion that one of De Quincey’s 
unaccomplished schemes was a great work 
on “Paganism and Christianity,” devoted 


} 
} 


to the thesis that Paganism had exhausted | 


all the germs of progress that lay within it, 
and that human progress in post-pagan 
times is due exclusively to Christianity, 
“‘which, in opening up a clear view of 
the infinite through purely experimental 
medinms in man’s heart, touched to new 
life science, philosophy, art, invention, and 
every kind of culture.” His main proposi- 
tion evidently would have been to this effect 
—that Christianity not merely gave a new 
force to impulses founded on pre-existent 
sensibilities, but that it actually extended the 
gamut of spiritual sensation ; the sense of 
sin, for example, being a form of conscious- 
ness introduced in its entirety by Chris- 
tianity, of which no germ is to be found in 
the recorded thought of the pagan world. 

The purely literary papers are not numer- 
ous; but the “Thoughts on Biography” 
and the essay on “ Great [literary | Forgers ” 
are pleasantly De Quinceyan, as is also his 
return to the old theme “ Murder as a Fine 
Art,” with its characteristically subtle 
passage upon the power given by obscurity. 
There is also a metrical translation of a 
passage in Voss’s Luise, which is not likely 
to convert the decriers of English hexa- 
meters, and which is mainly of worth as 
the occasion for an introductory letter on 
the general principles of verse translation, 
full of anal sense and freer from subtlety 
and paradox than is De Quincey’s ordinary 
treatment of kindred themes. Of the one 
fault of the collection—its over-inclusive- 
ness—enough has been said; and it is a 
fault which may easily be pardoned to an 
editor who has given us so much that we 
are glad to have and that is well worth 
having. 

James Asncrorr Nose. 








Sir Richard Church, C.B., G@.CIL., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Greeks in the 
War of Independence. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. (Longmans.) 

Tue subject of this memoir, Sir Richard 
Church, without being a man of first-rate 
abilities, possessed so strong a vein of 
originality that he was destined from the first 
to makea mark in the world. His character 
comprised a number of elements which are 
rarely found together—love of adventure 
combined with coolness of judgment, strong 
patriotism with philanthropy and sympathy 
for the oppressed, great industry and per- 
severance joined with dashing gallantry, 
and a warm interest in wild, half-civilised 
natures with the power of reducing them 
to order. In this way he was fitted to carry 
out perilous enterprises, and to obtain in- 
fluence over strange people; and for such 
services there were ample opportunities 
during the first thirty years of the present 
century. 


not the least remarkable part of it. 











theological or Biblical subjects; and one | Friends, at sixteen years of age he ran away 


from school and enlisted in the army. His 
for he recognised that it was easier to make 
a Quaker into a soldier than a soldier into 
a Quaker, and accordingly purchased a 
commission for him. This was in the year 
1800; and he was at once despatched to Egypt 


to serve under Sir Ralph Abercromby, and | 


in the March following teok part in the 
battle of Aboukir and the expulsion of the 
French from that country. As contem- 
porary documents relating to this expedition 
are very scarce, a letter of Church’s giving 
an account of it, which is here printed, is of 
considerable value. At this early period he 
was an ardent student, and he soon made 
himself familiar with the French and 
Italian languages, the knowledge of which 
was of great service to him in his subse- 
quent employments. We next find him at 
Messina serving in the Sicilian expedition of 
1806; and during this he was engaged at 
the battle of Maida on the Calabrian coast, 
by which the French were for a time driven 
out of that part of Italy. Subsequently, 
for two years (1806-8), as lieutenant under 
Hudson Lowe, he held the upper town of 
Capri as a look-out place in the very eyes 
of Jerome Buonaparte at Naples, and it was 
not until after his removal from that com- 
mand that the island was taken. In 
1809-14 he took an active part in the 
capture of the Ionian Islands from the 
French, and both his knowledge of lan- 
guages aad his influence over untrained 
natives rendered him very useful in this 
service. He now ventured to enrol a 
regiment of Greek volunteers, for even 
during his campaign in Egypt he had 
formed a high opinion of the capacities of 
that people. On this subject he writes to 
his mother in 1811: 


**To you, mother, I do not boast; but I have 
now, thank God, divested those men of preju- 
dices rooted by ages, and converted them from 
the most Jawless of mankind, not only into 
good soldiers, but also into praiseworthy mem- 
bers of civilised society. These men, who once 
knew no law but their sword, are now the 
admiration of the inhabitants for their correct, 
quiet, and obedient conduct. My maxim has 
been to treat them with mildness and humanity, 
and by that means I have succeeded in gaining 
the love of these people beyond what can be 
imagined. The number of recruits that flock 
to me from all parts of Greece is really extra- 
ordinary.” 

At the head of this Greek regiment he 
captured the strong castle of Santa Maura, 
but in the moment of victory his left arm 
was shattered by a bullet. ‘To recover from 
the effects of this he was allowed to go on a 
tour through Greece and to Constantinople, 
where he commenced his friendship with 
Stratford Canning, who was already minister 
there. After the peace of 1814, when he 
was no longer required for active service in 
the English army, his love of adventure 


forbade his remaining idle; and after 
he had been employed by his own 


government on various missions, we 
find him, in 1817, undertaking for the 


Neapolitan government to suppress the 
The commencement of his carcer was | secret societies in South Italy, which, from 


Born | the atrocities that they committed, had 


and bred a member of the Society of | become the terror of the respectable popula- 








tion, and which up to that time both the 
_central government and the local autho- 
father must have been a man of good sense, | 


rities had been powerless to deal with. 
This task he accomplished in the course of 


_a few months, mainly through the absolute 


fearlessness with which he went about in 
tho most disturbed districts, though in 
constant peril of his life ; for the conspirators 
were cowed by his recolute action, and the 
confidence of the people at large was pro- 
portionately raised. He continued to rulo 
the Apulias for two years from this time; 
and so highly was this work of deliverance 
appreciated, that 

“the grateful people held solemn services of 
thanksgiving in every church in the provinces, 
a commemorative column was erected at Lecce, 
and the freedom of the city and the sword of 
honour were presented by the citizens to their 
deliverer.”’ 

He is described at this time as being 
“below the middle height, extremely well 
built, spare, sinewy, and active, with a well- 
proportioned head, sharp, piercing eyes, rather 
aquiline nose, and a closely compressed mouth, 
denoting great firmness and resolution.” 

We now come to the most important part 
of Church’s career. In 1821 the Greek War 
of Independence broke out, and for some 
time the course of events proved favourable 
to the cause of liberty; but at length the 
tide turned, and in 1826 the fortunes of the 
Greeks had reached their lowest ebb. 
Mesolonghi had fallen; Ibrahim Pasha 
occupied the Peloponnese, and by his bar- 
barous ferocity had struck terror into the 
inhabitants; and all Attica, with the ex- 
ception of the Acropolis of Athens, was in 
the possession of the Turks, who also com- 
manded the shores of the Corinthian Gulf, 
and many points in the interior of Northern 
Greece. Already, in 1825, Church had 
been in frequent communication with Mr. 
Canning, who was then foreign minister, 
on the subject of the future of Greece; and 
in the following year an official invitation 
came to him from the Greek administration 
to undertake the office of generalissimo of 
their forces. This was backed by a per- 
sonal appeal from the famous chieftain 
Colocotrones, who was one of those that 
had served under Church in the Ionian 
Islands. He at once accepted the position, 
though he was well aware of the difficulties 
of the task, and arrived in Greece in the 
spring of 1827. The first operation in 
which he took part was the ill-advised 
attempt to relieve the garrison of the’ 
Acropolis, which was forced on contrary to 
his advice by the rashness of Lord Cochrane, 
and ended in failure. After this he devoted 
himself to strengthening the posts which were 
available for defence, and reorganising the 
forces of the insurgents, until the battle of 
Navarino was fought in October of the same 
year. This gave him the opportunity of 
carrying out the plan which he had advo- 
cated from the first, of causing a diversion 
by raising the western provinces, Acarnania 
and Epirus. Accordingly, after establishing 
himself at several points in that region, he 
at length obtained a safe base of operations 
in the gulf of Arta; and though he found 
the interior occupied by numerous Turkish 
garrisons, and his own resources were most 
scanty, by June 1829 he was in complete 
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possession of Acarnania and Aetolia. The 
result of this was of the first importance for 
Greece. Had not the western provinces 
been in the hands of the Greeks when the 
new state was constituted, it would have 
been limited to the Peloponnese, according 
to the arrangement contemplated by Capo- 
distrias, who was then president of Greece. 
As it was, in the first instance the districts 
which Church had conquered were ordered 
to be given up to Turkey, a proceeding 
which called forth an indignant letter of 
remonstrance from that general; but two 
years later, in 1832, the frontier was recti- 
fied by the efforts of Lord Palmerston and 
Sir Stratford Canning, and these provinces 
were finally united to Greece. The re- 
mainder of Church’s long life of ninety 
years was spent peacefully at Athens; and 
the soldier who fought against the first 
Napoleon before he was emperor sur- 
vived to witness the fall of the second 
empire at Sedan. The epitaph on his 
monument in the cemetery at Athens is one 
which most men might envy : 
“Ricwarp CuurcH, GENERAL, who, having 
given himself and all that he had to rescue a 
Christian race from oppression, and to make 
Greece a nation, lived for her service, and died 
amongst her people, rests here in peace and faith.” 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has told the 
story of Church’s life in the present volume 
with skill and judgment; and the concise- 
ness of his narrative, which is confined to 
the principal episodes of his hero’s career, 
contrasts favourably with the usual pro- 
lixity of biographies. 

H. F. Tozer. 








Charybdis and othr Poems. By H. M. 
Waithman. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 


A rrveE English love of Nature with a bird- 
like power of song characterises the poems, 
ninety-one in number, extending over 176 
pages, here jumbled together under the 
misleading title of Charybdis. The author’s 
truest utterances have the clearness of a 
moorland stream, but he is often slipshod. 
He sings for his own delight, and does not 
in general show that respect for his audience 
which, since he makes songs and prints 
them, it was his duty to show. He dis- 
covers not seldom a strong sense of art, and 
gives. us, especially in his treatment of 
Nature, songs which we could not easily 
replace. 

Charybdis has all the imperfections of a 
first book, and needs much weeding, clipping, 
and rearranging. May the author take the 
advice to heart! Here is an example of 
what we mean : 

** HAYMAKING. 

** Sweet June roses were all ablow, 
Scythes swung steadily to and fro, 
Ripe grass fell in a level row. 

Oh happy days !—Heigh ho! 

“Strong arms tossing the dying grass, 

Raking, lading, and carts that pass ; 
Song and sunshine and lad and lass. 
Oh happy days !—Heigh ho! 

“ Light hearts laughed with the day begun ; 
Laughed at noon with the laughing sun ; 
Laughing still when the day was done 

Oh happy days !—Heigh ho! 

“Days of happiness! Hours of play ! 
Time has carted you all away ; 

Stored you by, like the scented hay. 
Oh happy days !—Heigh ho!”’ 


Prosaic, clumsy refrains like this mar some 
of the writer’s best work. There are pieces 
of graceful trifling ; some few of a grimmer 
cast, as a “ Reckless Record,” made up of 
five quatrains. We quote the last three : 


‘¢ When the call comes to go, we will take you 
As near as we can to the door, 
In farewell by the hand we will shake yeu. 
What can we do more ? 
‘* What matter to us if your pastime 
Has its cost? You will have to atone. 
We have bid you good-bye for the last time. 
You must face it alone. 
** We will stay the mad whirl in our sorrow 
For a moment —a day—but no more ; 
And the wheel will be turning to-morrow 
As fast as before.”’ 
““ Charybdis” itself, one of the most highly 
finished efforts, is yet grimmer. We could 
wish that the space at our disposal permitted 
us to quote more. So much is good, so 
little entirely good, that selection is diffi- 
cult. But perhaps we shall do best to 
end this brief notice with one of our 
author’s Nature poems, which, along with 
others, such as ‘‘A Snowstorm,” ‘My 
Cloud,” &c., are, we think, his most in- 
dividual utterances; and it is with these in 
mind that we say again the book contains 
matter which it would be difficult to replace. 
Mr. Ruskin has laid down, once and for all, 
the pathetic fallacy, whereby we invest 
Nature with our own joys or sorrows. This 
fallacy is the product of modern times, and 
draws man into closer relationship with 
Nature than the similes of the old world, 
e.g., ** My heart is smitten and withered like 
grass.”’ An intermediate step is the landscape 
painted or described purely for its own sake, 
of which Sophocles has furnished the earliest 
examples we remember. The subject is an 
intensely interesting one. Mr. Waithman 
goes, it seems, a step further, often looking 
at Nature for her own sake, and being drawn 
out of himself into sympathy with her, 
of which the following ‘‘ Note in a Garden ” 
is an almost perfect example, the two lines 
rhyming at the end of the sestet being the 
one false note :— 
** An owl cried out as the daylight passed 
O’er a sea of gold to the distant west ; 
While overhead, like a curtain vast, 
To close the scene of the day’s unrest, 
A cloud of purple—whose folds were red 
With the dying fire of the sun—was spread. 


As I watched the glory that paled and waned, 
And the grey that crept where the flush had died, 

The sense grew keen that the world was pained, 
And my heart cried out as the owl had cried.’’ 


R. K. Learuer. 








THE ‘* POPE-DONKEY.”’ 


Der Papstesel : Kin Beitrag zur Kultur- und 
Kunstgeschichte des MReformationszeit- 
alters von Konrad Lange. (Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht.) 


Prruars few things are more tantalising to 
the scientific student of history than the 
card-houses, which emotional and market- 
place historians run up with such a show of 
substantiality that they often suffice to 
deceive several generations of a trusting 
public—a public which has small means of 
investigating the real foundations of our 
historical knowledge. The operation of 


destroying card-houses may not be laborious, 


served to create an impression, and too 
often, as soon as they are knocked down on 
one site, they reappear in another and per- 
haps more inaccessible spot. The historical 
| jerry-builder is generally a strong political or 
_ theological party-man, and he thus finds an 
audience already inclined to accept his 
sectarian view of the growth of civilisation. 
In Germany he not uncommonly brings to 
the support of his structure an appearance 
of learning which in itself carries conviction 
tothe mindsof theuninitiated. Itisthis party- 
spirit which in the last three hundred years 
has produced as rich a crop of myths as were 
ever brought together even in the childhood 
of a civilisation. Notably Germany, the 
very bocksellers of which are able to 
asterisk in their catalogues the distinction 
between Protestant and Catholic historians, 
is largely responsible for the fabrication of 
myths. It must, however, be confessed that 
other countries have not been unwilling to 
accept as substantial her historical card- 
houses. 

Take, for example, the whole range of 
Luther myths, and especially the Luther 
Bible myth. It used to be asserted, hardly 
forty years ago, that Luther refound the 
Latin Bible as a rare book in the Erfurt 
Library. This card-house toppled down so 
soon as it was demonstrated that the 
Vulgate had been printed in hundreds of 
thousands of copies within the first thirty 
years of the printing press. Then a new 
card-house arose—Luther had first given 
the Bible in the vernacular to the German 
people. This toppled down also when it 
was shown that the German Bible had been 
printed eighteen times before Luther’s version 
appeared, and that his September Bible was 
but a slight modification of the old text, 
The next card-house was the theory that 
the pre-Lutheran German Bible was not 
only due to Waldensian heretics, but that 
the very printers and illustrations were 
tainted with heresy. Here there was 
plenty of scope for show of learning and for 
knitting hypothesis to hypothesis. The 
trials of Waldensians in Strassburg and 
Augsburg were drawn from the archives 
and printed alongside accounts of the early 
printers of these towns. The heretics were 
found to have Bibles in their pockets ; what 
more natural than that they should have 
been on their way to take them to the 
printers? But not only the printers, the 
engravers were also ‘‘ Reformers before the 
Reformation ” for these sectarian historians ! 
According to Keller, the woodcut of the Augs- 
burg Bible of 1477 representing a blindfolded 
king seated on a falling ass bears traces of 
Waldensian inspiration. Indeed, Keller 
directly connects it with a copper engraving 
representing an asinine monster which, 
under the title of ‘‘ pope-donkey,” played 
a large part in Lutheran polemic. Of the 
Augsburg woodcut, he writes, it shows 
‘*nearly all the symbols and figures of the 
well-known woodcut of Wolgemutof the year 
1496.” Eygo, since the ‘‘ pope-donkey ” must 
be anti-papal, the earlier Augsburg Bible is 
Waldensian. It is, perhaps, needless to 
shatter this card-house by the remarks that 
the ‘‘ pope-donkey ” is not a woodcut, that it 
is not due to Wolgemut, that the date 1496 is 








but it is very thankless; they have already 


probably not that of the engraving, and that 
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till Luther chose to interpret the so-called 
“ pope-donkey ” as a direct revelation of the 
deity against the papacy, there is no evidence 
at all that any one treated the engraving 
as anti-papal. But Keller had a certain 
amount of authority on his side, and as 
nothing is more instructive than to note the 
growth of a modern myth, it may not be 
idle to pursue the subject further. 

In 1876 Moriz Thausing wrote a de- 
servedly popular book on Albrecht Diirer. 
Unfortunately Thausing wrote with a dis- 
tinctly Lutheran bias, and one of the 
points that he endeavours to make in his 
work is that Diirer was a ‘‘ Reformer before 
the Reformation”—a Protestant twenty 
years before Luther. As a matter of fact, 
Diirer was keenly in sympathy with the 
Humanists, notably Pirkheimer and Eras- 
mus, and, like the former, cordially wel- 
comed the appearance of Luther. Whether, 
like Pirkheimer, he deserted the Lutheran 
cause when he recognised how it led to the 
destruction of art and learning, we do not 
know. We have no ground to decide upon, 
beyond the knowledge that Pirkheimer 
became a bitter opponent of the Lutherans 
and that Diirer remained Pirkheimer’s friend 
until he died. On Diirer’s sympathy with 
Luther in 1521, Thausing builds up a 
theory that Diirer’s art was Protestant from 
the beginning. Because bishops and popes 
appear in undignified positions in the 
‘** Apocalypse” of 1495, Thausing, totally 
neglecting the mediaeval tradition which 
Diirer closely followed—a tradition which 
invariably placed a representative bishop 
and pope in hell—proceeded to argue that 
Diirer was Protestant in spirit so early as 
1495. The Apocalyptic cuts were a great 
blow aimed atthe Papacy. But this was not 
sufficient. There exists a copper engraving 
with the initial W. upon it, representing a 
monster with the head of an ass, the breasts 
and belly of a woman, one hand an 
elephant’s trunk, one foot cloven, one an 
eagle’s claw, and the scales of a fish upon 
the arms, legs, and shoulders, standing in 
front of a landscape representing the Tiber, 
the castle of 8. Angelo, with the papal flag 
and the Torre di Nona, the whole inscribed 
‘Roma caput mundi.” This engraving 
was attributed by Thausing to Welt 
Diirer’s master. The further inscription, 
‘* Januarii 1496,” indicated that it was issued 
about the period of Diirer’s ‘‘ Apocalypse,” 
while the fact (!) that Wolgemut could 
put his initial showed that Niirnberg 
was openly in revolt against the papacy in 
1496. There could be no doubt that the 
cut was a biting satire against the papal 
claims; this monstrous figure was a scath- 
ing manifesto of the emancipated artists of 
Niirnberg against Rome as head of the 
world! The contemporary spirit in Niirn- 
berg was never really investigated, the 
views current as to Alexander Borgia in 
1496 never inquired into. This wonderful 
card-house of 'Thausing, extended by Keller 
and others to embrace even the woodcut of 
the Augsburg Bible of 1477 (!), was 
generally accepted, and Mr. Conway could 
write in his Albrecht Diirer of 1889: 
**Diirer then, by 1497, was in revolt against 
the papacy. Wolgemut, with his ‘ Pope- 
donkey,’ in the preceding year unmasked the 
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batteries of satirical art on behalf of the coming 
Reformation. Diirer was at the same time 
working at his Apocalypse. The two were of 
one mind on this matter, and perhaps it was 
Wolgemut that opened young Diirer’s eyes to 
the new tendencies. However it came about, 
Albrecht revolted, not against any set of 
doctrines, but against the tyranny of a degraded 
ecelesiastical government.” 


It is this card-house of Lutheran his- 
torians which Flerr Lange has completely 
shattered in his monograph entitled Der 
Papstesel ; but with the perversity of a mind 
bent en tilling 100 pages with what could 
be said in three, he has built up another 
card-house of a still more hypothetical kind. 
When only a certain range of facts are 
known, not sufficient to explain a pheno- 
menon, is it not possible for the historian 
merely to state those facts, following them, 
if he so pleases, by any plausible hypothesis 
couched in cautious phrases? Is it neces- 
sary to ransack the whole of contemporary 
history for straws which may point in the 
same direction as some elaborate theory 
solely propounded to exhibit the writer’s 
own ingenuity? Had Thausing waited for 
further information, we might have been 
saved a good deal of myth-makirg. Herr 
Lange’s services in sweeping away these 
myths are more than counterbalanced by the 
string of unproven possibilities by which 
he dogmatically replaces the really unknown 
actuality. 

Let us briefly examine the facts of the 
case. In 1523 Luther and Melancthon 
published a tract whose title may be trans- 
lated: ‘‘ Interpretation of the Two Grusome 
Figures Pope-donkey found at Rome and 
Monkealf at Freiberg in Meissen.” (The 
title and position of the woodcuts, as stated 
by Herr Lange on his p. 106, are not in agree- 
ment with thecopy of the original Wittenberg 
tract in my possession). This tract contains 
two woodcuts of abortions or monsters, which 
the authors declare to have been found 
respectively at Rome and at Freiberg, and 
which they interpret to denote the corrup- 
tions and immorality of papacy and monasti- 
cism respectively. ‘The spirit of this inter- 
pretation is well indicated in the following 
words of Luther : 


‘The pope-donkey is in itself a horrible, hateful 
grusome form, and the longer one looks at it 
the more terrible it appears. But therein is 
nothing so terrible as the fact that God Himself 
has created and revealed such a wondrous and 
horrible form. Since had a man invented, 
engraved, and painted it, one might well be 
contemptuous and laugh over it. But, since 
it is high, divine Majesty which has itself 
created and manifested it, it is reasonable that 
the whole world should be filled with awe and 
trembling, for one can easily mark what He 
thinks and has in view. Is not everyone terrified 
when a spirit or devil appears or makes a 
clatter in a corner; and is that not child’s play 
as compared with this loathly thing, wherein 
God publically shows Himself ant that so 
awfully ?” 


The historical interest of the ‘‘ pope-donkey ” | 


arises partly from the insight it throws on 
the credulity of the times, partly because 
it marks the commencement of that pros- 
titution of art to theological polemic, which 
helped in the sixteenth century to destroy 
the artistic spirit in Germany. 

The question is naturally forced upon us 


—where did Luther, in 1523, find his 
** Pope-donkey ?” The answer is easy; it 
is a copy with very small modifications of 
the above-mentioned copper engraving, 
marked with the initial W. Between the 
date of that engraving and 1523—a period, 
perhaps, of twenty-five years—we have no 
evidence to suggest that any one had thought 
of the ‘ Pope-donkey” in an anti-papal 
sense. Authorities now seem to be agreed 
that the engraving is due to Wenzel von 
Olmiitz, and therefore has no connexion with 
a reforming spirit in Niirnberg, still less any 
relation to Wolgemut or Diirer. Where 
did Wenzel get the idea? The engraving 
itself tells us. The inscriptions cASTELSACNO, 
TEVFRF (for Tevere), and TroreprInona (for 
Tore di Nona) show that Wenzel had an 
Italian original before him, the inscriptions 
on which he did not understand. The fairly 
accurate forms of St. Angelo and the Torre 
di Nona in Wenzel’s engraving go a long 
way to suggest that the producer of the 
Italian original was a Roman or had been 
to Rome. The representation of the City of 
Rome suggests that the monster exhibited is 
somehow to beconnected with that city; while 
the date, January, 1496, points to an event 
happening at that date, and not to its being 
necessarily the date at which the engraving 
was made. This representation of the Jocus 
of a particular event by the picture of the 
town in the background was not an un- 
common device of the mediaeval wood- 
cutter or engraver, and the representation 
of Rome on the golden bulls of the German 
emperors also bore the words Joma caput 
mund?, Till further evidence is forthcoming, 
we cannot look upon the representation of 
Rome in the background as anything but an 
indication of the /ocus of the event recorded 
by the engraving. But we are not left in 
doubt as to the origin of the monster, 
although no Italian engraving of it has yet 
come to light. In the Venetian Annals of 
Malipiero, in the account of a contemporary 
of the great floods of the Tiber, which 
occurred in January, 1496, we read : 


‘** There has been found in Rome in the present 
month of January, after the Tiber had again 
sunk, on the banks of the river a monster, 
which apparently had the head and long ears 
of a donkey, oe | the body of a woman. The 
left arm has human form, the right ends in an 
elephant’s trunk. On the hind parts behind is 
the face of an old man with beard in human 
form. As tail comes out a long neck, upon 
which is set a serpent’s head with open mouth. 
The right foot is an eagle’s claw, the left that 
of an ox. The legs from the feet upwards, 
together with the whole body, is covered with 
scales, after the manner of a fish. The details 
are contained in the letters of the ambassador 
to the Signoria.” 





Here is a very accurate description of 
Wenzel’s cut, except that the right and left 
legs are inverted. What more natural than 
that an Italian artist should have represented 
this monster in an engraving, and that 
Wenzel should have copied it and spread 
it further? The Middle Ages were monster- 
producing and monster-loving times, and 

Diirer and other artists were only too glad 
'to depict monsters or abortions, since they 
| doubtless found a ready sale for their pro- 

ductions. The Tiber, the city of Rome, and the 
| date all now become intelligible. There is 
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nothing that in the least suggests an anti- 
papal tendency in the engraving, and it 
was in all probability not till the time of 
Luther that an engraving, which probably 
originated in Rome itself, was interpreted 
for party purposes as the ‘“ Pope-donkey.” 
As if to confirm this view, if it needed con- 
firmation, a very accurate representation of 
the ‘‘ Pope-donkey,” in marble relief, has 
recently been found on one of the pedestals 
of the north door of Como Cathedral. This 
door was constructed by the Brothers Rodari 
in the last years of the fifteenth century. 
It is impossible to think that an anti-papal 
satire would have been placed on one 
of the important cathedrals of Italy under 
the very nose of a rigidly orthodox bishop 
and chapter. With the discovery of this 
relief the whole card-house of Thausing 
falls to the ground, as well as the rich 
series of annexes due to Keller and other 
partizan historians. The monster in early 
days was not anti-papal in character. What 
really was discovered in the 'Tiber, it may be 
impossible now to suggest; the find may 
have been distorted in innumerable ways 
before it came into the Venetian Chronicle, 
or the Italian cut or drawing into Wenzel’s 
hands. If I were to venture a suggestion 
it would be in the direction of a comic 
classical antique—which is slightly sug- 
gested by the “‘ old man’s face” on the hind 
quarters. This is only a suggestion, but 
receives, perhaps, a slight confirmation from 
the figures from classical mythology, fauns 
and satyrs, centaurs and flute-blowers, &e., 
which appear also on the Como Porta della 
Rana. 

Such are the facts; what we owe to Herr 
Lange are the discoveries at Como and in the 
contemporary Venetian Chronicle (we had 
previously only a report in a chronicle of 
100 years later date). For these we are 
only too grateful. They suffice to demolish 
the card-house of ‘the Lutheran historians, 
which we had several years ago declared 
unstable. Herr Lange is not content with 
this. He gives the following evolution of 
Luther’s ‘‘Pope-donkey” — for not one 
single stage of which is there any more 
direct evidence than we have given in the 
statement of the facts above. 


1, The monster found in the Tiber in 
1496 received in 1497 or 1498 an anti- 
papal significance. Accompanied by the in- 
scription ‘‘ Roma caput mundi,” and the 
papal buildings, it was affixed as a Pas- 
quinade (the only picture Pasquinade pre- 
served to us!) to the statue of Pasquino as 
a protest against the brutality of Alexander 
Borgia. 

2. In 1491-7 the church in Moravia was 
in a state of disruption, and this was 
especially the case at Olmiitz ; Wenzel (who 
for aught we know was only born and did 
not pass his life there!) sympathised with 
this anti-Catholic movement (although we 
find him chiefly occupied in engravings of 
Madonnas, Saints, Scenes from the Passion, 
and ecclesiastical goblets and ornaments !) 
and did not hesitate to put his monogram 
on an anti-papal cut. 

3. The original was brought to him by 
two Bohemian Brothers, who visited secretly 
certain Waldensians at Rome in the year 
1498 (although we have no knowledge 





whether they ever heard of the Pope-donkey 
or Wenzel ever heard of them !). 

“‘ Sie brachten das Blatt mit nach Boéhmen und 
Miahren. Sie liessen es in den Kreisen der 
Briider kursieren, kopieren kommentieren. So 
kam es in die Hiinde des Wenzel von Olmiitz.”’ 


In a few years, we suppose, another learned 
German will write a monograph of another 
hundred pages to demolish Herr Lange’s 
card-house, and will probably build up a 
taller one of his own. Herr Lange remarks 
that no engraving at the time of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries is so closely related to 
the historical events of the age. I believe 
that scarcely any engraving has afforded, 
or is likely to afford, such an interesting 
study of the manner in which historical 
card-houses are run up by partizan writers 
as Luther’s ‘‘ Pope-donkey.”’ 

Kari Prarson. 








NEW NOVELS. 

So Neary Akin. In 3 vols. By M. A. Ben- 
gough. (Bentley.) 

Jardyne’s Wife. In 3 vols. By C. J. Wills. 
(Trischler.) 


Gallegher, and other Stories. By Richard 
Harding Davis. (Osgood, Mellvaine & 
Co.) 

Captain Blake. 
(Lippincott. ) 

Retribution: A Corsican Vendetta. 
Philippe Tonnelli. (Dean.) 


By Captain Charles King. 


By 


A Village Priest. From the Russian of 
Potapenko. By W. Gaussen. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Brooke Finchley’s Daughter. By Mary Albert. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Extenuating Circumstances, By F.C. Philips. 
(White. ) 


Tiere is much that is fresh and vigorous in 
So Neav Akin; and if the novel be a first 
venture, as it presumably is, the author 
may be expected to do better still. The 
book suffers from itslength. True, Mr. (or 
is it Miss?) Bengough has not made the 
padding obtrusive; on the contrary, there 
is a free play of life, a continuity of 
movement, and a maintenance of interest 
from first to last such as might well 
redeem the wandering attention even 
of a wearied novel-reader. But it is 
difficult not to believe that, if the author 
had not had to write up to the three- 
volume limit, he would have produced a still 
more vivid, more amusing and interesting— 
in a word, a better book. The plot is not 
in itself a strong one, but the incidents are 
naturally evolved ; and, above all, there is 
no effort at consistency with real or supposed 
conventions in the gathering of clues and 
the final disposal of the persons concerned. 
But even with a slighter plot the story 
would find many appreciative readers on 
account of its humour, which is of an 
attractive kind. The author’s familiarity 
with ‘the respectabilities of life at Clap- 
ham” is evidently based upon experi- 
ence: certainly the Paton and Stephens 
households are depicted with insight 
as well as skill. ‘The busy, motherly, 
inconsequent Mrs. Stephens, the insipid 





Mrs. Paton, and the painfully upright and 
respectable Captain Paton, are all familiar 
figures in fiction, though here touched to 
life anew, and not merely copied with more 
or less ability. On the other band, though 
the Prig—whether the Prig kindly, the 
Prig tiresome, the Prig altogether objec- 
tionable, or the Prig simply amusing—is 
as recognised a ‘ property” as the ultra- 
respectable and ultra-evangelical Captain 
Paton, he is capable of more variations ; 
and in Henry, afterwards Sir Henry 
Stephens, the author has given us a new 
and almost welcome Prig. At first he is 
tiresome ; as a boy, indeed, he is even more 
an impossibility than a bore. Even the 
tutor of Sandford and Merton, when the 
great Mr. Barlow was himself a small boy, 
would hardly have replied to a smaller girl 
who had remarked on Frederick T. being 
a strange name for the hero of a bad-boy 
story 


‘That is not the whole of his name; that is 
only the first, or to use the correct word, the 
initial letter. It would grieve his poor parents, 
you see, dear Anne, to have their names pro- 
mulgated in a public magazine, though being 
good and magnanimous persons, they would 
not withhold a narrative so likely to conduce to 
edification.” 

But after a time Henry Stephens becomes 
an entertaining Prig, and, therefore, much 
can be forgiven him. As Sir Henry he is 
sometimes a man as well; and in the end, as 
Prigs go, he becomes almost a desirable 
acquaintance. But the chief personage in 
the story is the beautiful, impulsive, irre- 
sponsible, flighty, and yet honest and charm- 
ing Anne Paton, who wins the reader’s 
sympathies from the outset by her childish 
unconventionalities, and her daring exploit 
in running away to join an almost unknown 
and vaguely located “Uncle Will.” Anne 
goes through many experiences quite foreign 
to the routine of yourg ladies belonging to 
respectable families at Clapham or else- 
where; and in the web of her life there are 
strands of sorrow as well as of happiness. 
The least convincing chapters of the book 
are the ‘‘ Bohemian” parts; and though 
mercifully the Stage is not forced often or 
much upon the reader’s attention, the story 
is not strengthened by its introduction. 





Both in the web and in the weaving there is 
a striking and unwelcome contrast between 
So Near Akin and the next book on my list. 
Mr. C. J. Wills is a writer of some ex- 
perience ; yet there is so much of the amateur 
in the manner and matter of Jardyne’s Wife 
that, had it been published anonymously, or 
without indication that the author had 
written other books, a critic might well have 
been excused for taking it to be the first 
work of an inexperienced and too ambitious 
youth. Mr. C. J. Wills, however, has 
written several books both “off his own 
pen” and in collaboration with Mr. F. C. 
Philips; so that the present result is the 
more surprising. However, all Jardyne’s 
Wife is not in one strain. The third volume 
in particular contains some brightly written 
and entertaining matter ;, and though in the 
most original episode there is often more 
farce than comedy, yet few readers will 
fail to be amused by the strange married 
adventures of Mr. ‘‘ Pottinger the dreadful ” 
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and Sapphira Bagge. The book is much 
too long. The padding here is as obtrusive 
as in So Near Akin it is inconspicuous. 
Unlike the author of the latter book, Mr. 
©. J. Wills has not been able to resist the 
stale expedient of a long murder-trial, 
though, it may be allowed, it proves less 
wearisome than might be expected. Those 
persons who were profoundly interested in 
the famous Mrs. Maybrick case will no 
doubt find Jardyne’s Wife an entrancing 
complement to ‘that tragedy. The novel 
would unquestionably have been regarded 
as a fictitious setting of the central facts of 
that case but for the author’s prefatory dis- 
claimer. There is quite enough in the book 
to make a good short story; it has been 
ruined by Mr. Wills’ having realised that 
he had to produce a novel of a certain 
length, and therefore to spread himself out 
—to use an expressive Americanism—to 
that end. 

It is a pleasure to turn to so crisply- 
written and so fresh and entertaining stories 
as those comprised in Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis’s little book. There is not one of the 
ten (unless ‘‘The Cynical Miss Cather- 
waight” be excepted) that is not worth a 
dozen ordinary three-volume novels. Mr. 
Davis is one of the youngest recruits to the 
army of Transatlantic novelists, and, cer- 
tainly, one of the most promising. It is a 
pity that he is claimed by injudicious 
admirers as ‘‘ the American Kipling.” His 
work, it is true, has in its freshness and 
vigour a certain fundamental kinship with 
that of Mr. Rudyard Kipling; and there is, 
obviously, the rock-ahead of more or less 
conscious imitation. But in Gallegher, 
and other Stories Mr. Davis is himself and 
nobody else; and he has only to write like 
himself in order to succeed. ‘‘ Gallegher,” 
I know, has been much admired. It isa 
capital story; but in the opinion of the 
present critic it is equalled, if not sur- 
passed, by at least one other tale in this 
volume of what the publishers call their 
“Red Letter Stories” series. It is cer- 
tainly the best of its kind, good as are 
‘My Disreputable Friend Mr. Raegen,” 
and “The Trailer for Room No. 8.” But 
where Mr. Davis shows that he is some- 
thing more than a fresh and spirited teller 
of low-life tales is in his quiet, simple, but 
powerful little study entitled “‘The Other 
Woman.” This seems to me his most 
promising achievement, and one of the best 
short stories of its kind that has appeared 
of late. In succinctness and simply pro- 
duced effect ““A Walk up the Avenue” 
suggests the method and manner of Guy de 
Maupassant; and that this suggestion in no 
way detracts from Mr. Davis’s originality is 
what so good a writer of short stories must 
feel to be the best compliment that could be 
paid tohim. Again, the tender pathos of 
“There were ninety and nine,” is beyond, 
or, at any rate, distinct from, anything of 
the same nature in Mr. Kipling’s delightful 
tales. There is but one indifferent story in 
this collection. ‘‘ The Cynical Miss Cather- 





waight” has a meretricious twang, after the 
sterling ring of ‘‘ The Other Woman,” “A 
Walk Up the Avenue,” and “ Gallegher ” 
itself. 

Captain Charles King is another popular 





American novelist, though, of course, he is 
not a new comer in the sense that Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis is. Captain King 
is to the youthful generation in the United 
States what Grant was to that generation in 
England which is now watching the rise of 
ayounger. Heis, par excellence, the military 
novelist of the States. He has not the 
immense hold, nor is his talent sufficiently 
varied and elastic to enable him to gain 
the hold, which 'enimore Cooper obtained ; 
nor has he the literary distinction and 
peculiar charm of Winthrop. But he is 
the most vigorous and perhaps the most 
stirring of military romancists in America. 
No doubt, though it is not his best story, 
Captain Blake will prove as successful here 
as it has already done in America, for it is 
compact of love or intrigue, besides much 
fighting in ‘Texas, Mexico, and along the 
frontiers of the Indian “ reserves.” 


It is somewhat puzzling to take up Retyi- 
bution: A Corsican Vendetta Story, and to 
find that the book is not a continuous 
romance, but a collection o2 six short stories, 
none of which is called ‘ Retribution.” 
Have the wrong covers been put upon this 
series of tales, or was the title given to the 
book as an afterthought? Possibly the name 
is taken from the subject of the first story, 
‘““The Maiden of the Makis” (? from the 
Italian macchia, dense undergrowth, literally 
an aggregation of thickets), as the forest- 
slopes of Corsicaare called. Inany case thisis 
much the best of the six tales. Those who 
have been to Corsica will recognise the 
truth of the local colouring and of the 
delineation of the peasants, at once so 
courteous and pleasant, and so apt to give 
way to sudden frenzies of emotion. The 
practice of /a vendetta is, fortunately, dy'ng 
out ; but Corsica is still to a great extent a 
virgin land, either for the adventurous 
tourist or for the novelist who would enter 
into rivalry with M. Phillippe Tonnelli. 


It cannot bo said that the Russian 
novelists, who have had such a vogue in 
Western Europe, have uniformly or even 
frequently appeared to advantage in their 
English dress.. Gogol and Lermontoff have 
suffered with Dostoievsky and Tolstoi, and 
Tourguenief more than any. It is no small 
matter, therefore, that the translation of 
Potapenko’s sympathetic study of clerical 
and peasant life in Southern Russia should 
have been undertaken by an able writer 
and scholar. It is not to be expected that 
A Village Priest can have the same popularity 
in this country as in Russia ; for apart from 
its strangeness of setting, it is too closely a 
“study” to suit a taste so foreign to the 
Russian as that of the reading public in 
England. Butit is a book that deserves to he 
read and considered. In Russia it is likely 
to prove of vital service in helping to bring 
about the much-needed reform in the 
ecclesiastic régime which has been so long 
foreseen and attempted but has not yet 
been achieved. The character of Cyril, the 
village priest, is a fine one. But it will be 
through men of more dominant if more 
worldly natures that the reform will be in- 
augurated. M. N. Potapenko, we learn 
from M. Milyoukov’s recent article on con- 
temporary Russian literature, is one of the 











most powerful of the younger novelists of 
his country. The preface to this new 
volume of the ‘‘ Pseudonym Library,” short 
as it is, affords an interesting outlook upon 
a deep movement in Russia, the rumour of 
which has reached us in divers confused 
echoes. 

Brooke Finchiey’s Daughter has, I fancy, 
already appeared in three-volume form. It 
has a good plot, and some excellent charac- 
terisation. The plot turns upon the dis- 
appearance of Brooke Finchley, and his 
subsequent return as a kind of Enoch 
Arden. The ingenuity, as well as the con- 
tinuous interest of the story, will doubtless 
commend the book to many persons. 


Readers who appreciate Mr. F. C. Philips’s 
style will find sufficient entertainment in 
Extenuating Circumstances, which, without 
having anything original or particularly 
clever about it, has at least the “ go” 
which, whatever else he may lack, is charac- 
teristic of the story-telling faculty of the 
author of As in a Looking- Glass. 

Wiriiam Siarr. 








SOME VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 
Order and Growth. By the Rev. J. Llewelyn 
Davies. (Macmillans.) A course of sermons 
exhibiting no marks of hasty composition or 
crude thought is not easily produced by the 
modern divine. He is expected to pronounce 
on a great many s:bjects alike only in their 
intricacy and difficulty, and he is given no time 
to mature his views. Sermons are almost 
necessarily imperfect echoes of the opinions of 
some popular teacher or party. The preacher’s 
emotional eloquence has no rational connexion 
with ideas he has vaguely comprehended, 
and is useful not because it directs, but only 
because it stimulates, the mental activity of 
worshippers. Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s Hulsean 
Lectures are notable as in themselves consti- 
tuting a protest against the current style of 
preaching. The writer has adequately pondered 
his subject in all its bearings, and has taken 
care that the mellowness and grace of his style 
reflect the maturity of his thought. Moreover, 
Mr. Davies is independent ; he does not preach 
party pamphlets, but the truth as it appears to 
him after impartial and thorough investigation. 
It is possible that young readers may find 
Mr. Davies sometimes too judicious, and almost 
austere in his refusal to let his subject run away 
with him ; but it is especially the young reader 
who will profit by Mr. Davies’s scholarly 
restraint. Older men will rejoice in a guide 
who does not care to convince them against 
their will, and is fond of grappling with the 
difficulties of his subject. The lectures are five 
in number. Mr. Davies himself points to the 
second on the Church and the fourth on Justice 
as the most important. Current views con- 
cerning ‘the Catholic Church” are so full of 
inconsistencies that Mr. Davies’s careful analysis 
cannot fail to be useful even to those who 
dissent from his conclusions. He insists that 
a distinction must be made between an ideal 
and an imaginary body. 

‘*Tf a non-Christian had assumed that this Jew's 
idea of a Church was nothing but a creature of 
his imagination, St. Paul would have taken the 
assumption as a matter of course; but he would 
have been impatient if a fellow-Christian had 
regarded the idea of Christ’s body as anything but 
most real.” 

Nothing but intolerance results from the claim 
each body of Christians sets up that it alone 
is the Catholic Church. If all could receive 
Mr. Davies’s saying that visible societies of 
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Christians “‘are far from being ideally perfect 
in knowledge or in life, but are struggling 
forward, and all doing something to make the 
one Catholic Church an outward existence in 
tho world,” it might be possible for peace to 
prevail between Christian sects. In the dis- 
course on Justice, Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory 
that ‘‘ self-sacrifice comes of the force of habit ” 
is examined, and objected to as ‘purely 
naturalistic, with no title to be called ethical.” 
These two lectures are the most important of 
the series, but they are perhaps not so interest- 
ing as the last on Progress. Mr. Davies con- 
tends that suffering is not the worst evil. 
Modern visions of an earthly paradise in which 
there shall be ‘‘no more responsibility, no 
more struggling,” are criticised with more 
warmth and display of personal feeling than 
the author usually allows himself. The 
eloquence of the lecture is of a very high order. 
“Pain... has of itself a certain power to dis- 
encumber the mind of nonsense, to give keen- 
ness to the vision, and energy and pathos to 
expression.”” Words like these coming from an 
old man who has taken a full share of the 
world’s work are singularly impressive. 


The Teaching of Christ. By the Right Rev. 
J. Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester. (Mac- 
nillans.) The first two of these five discourses 
will be found by the general public most im- 
portant and interesting. Bishop Moorhouse, 
preaching on the secret and results of Christ’s 
teaching, has felt compelled, in view of recent 
controversies, to begin his subject with a con- 
sideration of ‘the conditions” under which 
that teaching was conveyed. His first discourse, 
therefore, is on ‘‘the nature and limits of in- 
spiration,” the second on ‘‘the limitations of 
our Lord’s knowledge.” In the first he deals 
with the fact that ‘‘ we find in the earliest part 
of the book of Genesis traditions which are 
substantially identical with those of Chaldaea ”* ; 
aud he decides that 
“the inference is irresistible that Abraham, taking 
the traditional accounts of the distant past from 
the literature of the country where he dwelt, so 
modified them as to make them affirm what the 
Holy Spirit had taught him respecting the nature 
of God and man’s relation to God.”’ 


The Bishop goes on to insist upon the ‘ utter 
absence ” in the historical portions of the Old 
Testament of ‘‘our scrupulous modern regard 
to dates and claims of authorship,” and points 
out that the Hebrew historians claim “ the 
usual critical licence” of a secular historian, 
“‘only with less skill and less independence.” 
And all this leads up to the emphatic conclusion 
that, as a matter of fact, 


“inspiration guarantees, not the special human 
authorship of a passage, or the unimpaired pre- 
servation of a formal institution, but the divine 
origin and increasing spirituality of the religious 
truth which these are made to symbolise or 
express.”’ 
The second discourse is as uncompromising 
and vigorous as the first. ‘‘To affirm that 
divine modes of thought belong to the 
humanity of Christ . . . is to be either 
ogical or heretical.”” Had Christ, in answer 
to a definite question, stated that Hosea or 
Jonah wrote a certain passage, Bishop Moor- 
house would have believed Him; but judging 
from the ordinary method of His teaching, the 
Bishop holds that ‘“‘He would have said, in 
reply to a question about the age or author of 
a passage in the Old Testament, ‘Who com- 
missioned Me to resolve difficulties in historical 
criticism ?’”’ In a passage of unusual solemnity 
and earnestness, Bishop Moorhouse affirms his 
undoubting belief that Jesus was what He 
called Himself, the Divine Son of God; and he 
does not deny the possibility of miraculous 
Communication of knowledge of science or 
criticism to Christ, but ‘‘the reality of our 





Lord’s human limitation as in knowledge as in 
moral energy ”’ he holds to be an essential part 
of the Christian creed. The strong common- 
sense and earnest regard for truth, obvious on 
every page of these discourses, make them very 
impressive. We have no space left for detailed 
comment on the three remaining sermons, 
which insist upon the originality and unique- 
ness of the mind and power and person of 
Jesus ; but the reader will find in them a wide 
and scholarly knowledge of recent historical 
criticism, and an honest sincerity which shirks 
no difficulties and imparts to the Bishop’s 
style a manly strength, recalling the sermons 
of Dr. Arnold. 
Old Truths in Modern Lights. By the Rev. 
G. Bonney. (Percival.) There are few 
clergymen whose scientific attainments are so 
extensive as Prof. Bonney’s, and of those few 
some have no gift as preachers, and others 
make no serious effort to reconcile their two 
spheres of mental activity. The sermons of an 
earnest divine and enthusiastic student of 
science, who is convinced that his science and 
theology are friends and not foes, will always 
display special characteristics. We notice these 
at once in Prof. Bonney’s discourses. The 
most obvious is a fondness for the use of scienti- 
fic facts and laws to illustrate theological 
arguments. These are of course often fanciful ; 
the preacher forgets that suggestive analogies 
are not logical proofs, and he allegorises his 
scientific treatises much ‘as the Fathers allego- 
rised their Old Testament. Prof. Bonney, 
however, is aware that his method can be 
abused, and employs it discreetly. A second 
more valuable and fundamental characteristic 
of Prof. Bouney’s style is its sustained alertness 
of thought, and consequent absence of mere 
emotional comment. The appeal is continually 


to the reason of the hearer; and the preacher | 
is content to stop when he has made himself | 


clear. As a scientific student he knows that 
irrelevant reasons and false reasons, accumulated 
round the reason, merely hinder its comprehen- 
sion. The volume before us consists of eight Boyle 
Lectures on ‘‘ The Present Conflict of Science 
and Theology,”’ followed by twelve miscellane- 
ous discourses. The Boyle Lectures bear marks 
of hasty composition, but the subject has 
evidently been a familiar one to the preacher. 
The two sermons on the Inspiration of Scripture, 
the two on the Growth of Jesus, and the 
sermons on the Demoniacs of Gadara and the 
Miracles of Apostolic and Mediaeval Times, are 
interesting and valuable contributions towards 
the settling of some recent controversies. Prof. 
Bonney expresses great sympathy with those 
parts of Lux Mundi which have been most 
attacked, and declares that the book ‘‘ marks 
an important epoch in the history of religious 
thought in the present century.” We have 
space for only one comment upon only one 
argument which Prof. Bonney uses in the 
fourth Boyle Lecture. He contrasts the 
monotheism of Abraham with the polytheism of 
his kinsfolk, and argues that ‘‘the appearance 
of a monotheist at that epoch of a world’s 
history is an event as improbable as the dis- 
covery of the remains of man in a deposit of 
miocene age.’”” Remembering, perhaps, that 
there are critics who question the monotheism 
of Abraham, Prof. Bonney goes on: ‘not one 
of the men who gave the great impulses to 
Jewish thought can be called a normal pro- 
duct of his age, if we depend solely upon 
evolutionary processes.”” This is of course an 
argument for the uniqueness of God’s revela- 
tion of Himself to the Jews, and like all such 
arguments it merely weakens the argument for 
God’s existence. God is logically as necessary 
to the ‘evolutionary processes” as to the 
abnormal Jewish prophet; moreover, if Dr. 
Bonney’s argument is to be taken seriously, he 
must establish the general moral and intellectual 





backwardness of the Jews, in order to make it 
clear that to God must be ascribed everything 
they teach us. But the argument is both 
ethically and logically false. It is specially 
opposed to the teaching of Christ. His 
Heavenly Father is not a comet appearing 
suddenly at intervals in man’s heaven, but a 
star constantly shining and diffusing all the 
light that man gets. 


Some Aspects of Sin. By the late Aubrey L. 
Moore. (Percival.) These sermons, ‘‘ found 
among thedeceased writer’s papers’’ increase our 
sense of the losssustained by his premature death. 
They consist of three short courses, preached 
respectively in 1882, 1886 and 1889. Tke editor 
has rightly named the collection from the second 
series, in which more method and thoroughness 
are aimed at than in the other two. The first 
series was preached in the chapel of Keble 
College, the second and third in cathedrals. In 
the first series, therefore, we have the author 
more at his ease than in the later sermons; 
the style is more familiar and personal ; there 
is less effort of thought and more display of 
emotion. In the first series we are most 
conscious of the fascination of a frank emotional 
personality: kindly, and candid, and intensely 
in earnest, but not always clear-headed or 
judicious, and never vigorously logical. The 
sermon on ‘‘Steadfastness in Faith,” for 
instance, is strongly felt and persuasively 
stated, but it does not go to the root of 
the matter. When we find our author 
quoting from the Apologia against mistiness, we 
feel at once that he has not grasped all the 
aspects of his subject. Again, when he tells us 
that ‘‘ truth must be intolerant of error,’ and 
cheerfully assumes that a conscientious seeker 
after truth can seriously err, we wonder if he 
quite realises how his words will affect some of 
his readers. It is a pity, moreover, that Mr. 
Moore cannot be just to Calvin or Luther. 
This antipathy is so irrational that he seems 
scarcely able to distinguish between them. The 
five sermons on ‘‘ Some aspects of Sin,” and 
the three on ‘the Disciples and their Lord,” 
ure not without some of the blemishes we have 
noted in the first series ; but more time and 
thought have been given to them, and their 
eloquence is more deliberateand sustained. They 
are devotional in intention, and so far succeed in 
realising their aim that the reader is willing to 
refrain from criticism. The sermon on Judas 
seems to us especially striking; we are not 
acquainted with any analysis of the traitor’s 
motives and character which can claim to be 
more reasonable. 


Sermons to Boys. By the Rev. T. F. Bram- 
ston. (Sonnenschein.) We can easily account 
for the fact that, among the volumes of sermons 
continually issuing from the press, those 
preached in the chapels of schools and colleges 
are conspicuous for thoughtfulness and scholarly 
finish. Perhaps it is equally easy to explain 
why these volumes are all open to the charge 
that they appeal only to the sixth form, and 
make no effort to gain the ear of younger lads. 
Sermons which seriously attempt the task of 
interesting and instructing children are as a 
rule the work of parish priests, or of laymen 
engaged in philanthropic work among young 
people ; and very few of them are even tolerably 
successful. It is perhaps because Mr. Bram- 
ston has entitled his volume ‘sermons for 
boys,” that we have expected from him some- 
thing suited to lower forms ; but our expecta- 
tions have been disappointed. His sermons are 
unusually good : considered as sermons preached 
to thoughtful lads of sixteen or seventeen they 
could scarcely be better. Among the twenty 
sermons in the volume we have not found one 
that is weak or careless. The sermons on the 
Safety of Quict and on Mystery are exampls 
of very different subjects treated with equal 
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success. The discourse on ‘ Waiting and 
Working,” confessedly suggested by Bishop 
Westcott, is an excellent instance of restate- 
ment of another man’s thoughts so judicious as 
to be almost original. ‘Old Boys” will 
specially appreciate Mr. Bramston’s volume. 
Its simplicity is never trivial; the preacher 
realises that to be scholarly and logical is the 
best way of being clear. But we must end as 
we began, by regretting that Mr. Bramston 
shirks the special difficulty of preachers in his 
position: he does not preach to the lower 
forms. It is the excellence of what he has 
given us that prompts us to call upon him for 
further effort. 

Sermons Preached in Clifton College Chapel. 
By the Rev. J. M. Wilson. Second Series. 
(Macmillans.) Mr. Wilson, like Mr. Bramston, 
preaches only to the sixth form, and the style 
of his sermons renders it improbable that he 
would succeed in appealing to younger minds. 
His sermons deal with the more serious social 
and moral subjects which are coming before 
the mind of the boy about to leave school, 
and attempt to instil into him manly and 
logical ideas concerning them. ‘‘ Criticism 
and the Synoptic Gospels’ prepares an intelli- 
gent lad for the tremendous subject of the 
composition of the Gospels, and lets him know 
the subject exists. ‘‘ The Strikes” gently calls 
attention to social inequalities, and condemns 
with earnest emphasis the snobbish contempt 
for the poorer classes which too often the 
schoolboy thinks it his duty to cherish. ‘* Mrs. 
Booth and the Salvation Army” is a warm 
tribute of respect to the Mother of the Army, 
accompanied by a generous and tolerant criti- 
cism of its methods and achievements. It is 
not easy to overestimate the influence for good 
which such sermons as these must exercise on 
those who hear them. It is not because they 
are well written and carefully put together 
that they impress; but because they are so 
obviously genuine—the strongly felt convic- 
tions of the preacher, stated to his hearers for 
the purpose of guiding and guarding them in 
their journey through life. Mr. Wilson prints 
thirty sermons, and in each one he says some- 
thing to the purpose. The sermons are short, 
but terse and solid. That they are a school- 
master’s discourses to his boys is indicated by 
an authoritative tone about them, as of a 
general issuing orders, very refreshing and 
stimulating. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Ewatp Fiiicer is preparing] for early 
yublication at the Clarendon Press the Life and 
orrespondence of Sir Philip Sidney. He will 
be greatly obliged if any librarians or private 
collectors who are in possession of unedited 
letters of Sidney will communicate with him, 
and, if possible, furnish him with transcripts. 
His address is Sidonienstrasse 39, Leipzig. 


Dr. R. M. Bucks, the biographer of Walt 

Whitman, is at present in England, making 
arrangements for the publication of Whitman’s 
last work, Good Bye, my Fancy. It will be 
issued in this country by Messrs. Reeves & 
Turner, of Fleet-street, the publishers of William 
Morris and James Thomson. Concerning this 
volume Walt Whitman himself writes, com- 
paring it with Leaves of Grass : 
** The clef is here changed to its lowest, and the 
little book is a lot of tremolos about old age, death, 
and faith. The physical just lingers, but almost 
vanishes. The book is garrulous, irascible (like 
old Lear), and has various breaks and even tricks 
to avoid monotony. It will have to be ciphered 
and ciphered out long—and is probably in some 
respects the most curious part of its author’s 
battling works.’’ 


We may add that an almost verbatim report of 


the proceedings that took place at Walt Whit- 
man’s house on May 31, on the occasion of his 
keeping his seventy-second birthday, is printed 
in the August number of Lippincott’s. Letters 
were read from Tennyson, J. R. Lowell, J. A. 
Symonds, Edward Dowden, Roden Noel, Buxton 
Forman, &c. 


Tuk letters written by Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins during the years of their intimate com- 
panionship are to be published in J/arper’s 
Monthly. They have been edited by Georgina 
Tlogarth (with further comment by Laurence 
Ifutton), and will be given in three instal- 
ments, the first of which will appear in the 
September magazine. They represent Dickens 
in the most active and successful period of his 
literary career (1851-69). 

Messrs. KeGan PAu, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 
Co. are about to publish, by subscription, a 
new edition of The Blazon of Episcopacy, by the 
Rev. W. K. Riland Bedford, which originally 
appeared in 1858. The book having become 
scarce, snd a continuation to the present day 
having been frequently asked for, the author 
proposes to reissue it in an amended and more 
complete form, with numerous corrections and 
additions in substance, the result of his study 
of the subject during the last thirty years, 
and, moreover, comprising Scottish and Trish 
episcopacy. The work will contain: (1) An in- 
troduction, mentioning the authorities on which 
the Blazon is based. (2) A short description of 
the arms of the sees, with outline cuts of the 
shields, the number of which will be about 
seventy-four. (3) An alphabetical list of bishops, 
and outline cuts of arms, to the number of 
about one thousand. The cuts will be executed 
in such a manner, and on paper of such a 
quality, as will allow of each copy being here- 
after coloured by hand. (4) An ordinary of 
the arms contained in part 3. 

Mr. Fisher UNWIN is projecting a series 
of small books for young readers, to be called 
the Children’s Library. The first volume, 7'he 
Brown Owl, by Mr. Ford H. Hueffer, a son of 
the late Dr. Hueffer, will be illustrated by the 
author’s grandfather, Mr. Ford Maddox Brown. 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON will issue, very shortly, 
vols. ii. and iii. of Mr. Alfred H. Miles’s 
Poets and Poetry of the Century. Mr. Austin 
Dobson writes on Praed; the Hon. Roden 
Noel on Byron; Dr. Garnett on Hood; Dr. 
Japp on Sir Henry Taylor; Mr. Buxton Forman 
on R. Hengist Horne; Mr. Ashcroft Noble on 
Robert Hawker ; and Mr. Mackenzie Bell on Sir 
Aubrey de Vere and Charles Whitehead. The 
editor is himself responsible for several of the 
more important articles. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co, will pub- 
lish in October a new three-volume novel by 
Florence Marryat, entitled .1 Fatal Silence ; and 
they have also in preparation a one-volume 
novel, by Messrs. Christie Murray and H. 
Herman, entitled Only a Shadow, 

A vVoLUME of Daily Readings, entitled At Odd 
Minutes, by Miss 8. M. A. Hornby, with an 
introduction by the Bishop of Argyll, will be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock very shortly. 

Messrs. TriscuLer & Co. announce a new 
series of illustrated historical books, to be called 
‘** England’s Royal Children Series.” Its object 
is to attract children to the study of history by 
means of stories about children of royal blood, 
which shall be both interesting and also true. 
The illustrations are reproduced from authentic 
documents in the British Museum, &c. The 
first volume of the series will be The Little 
Princes in the Tower, written by C. Lysah, and 
illustrated by M. Smargiassi Santantico. 

Messrs. Wintiim Anprews «& Co., of 
Hull, will publish in a few days a volume 
entitled Yorkshire Family Romance, by Mr. 





Frederick Ross. 





Lllustrations, still under the editorship of Mr. 
Francis George Heath, will commence an 
entirely new series at sixpence on August 13, 
and continue thereafter as a mid-monthly. 


TuuRsvAY, August 6, was the eighty-second 
birthday of the poet laureate, who is reported 
to be in good health. He is now staying with 
his family at Aldworth, Haslemere; but the 
event was celebrated at Freshwater by a concert, 
at which some of his lyrics were sung to the 
music composed by Lady Tennyson. 


In addition to the unveiling of the monument 
of Wilhelm Miiller, the poct, at Dessau, on 
September 30—of which mention has already 
been made in the AcADEMy—two other literary 
centenaries will be celebrated next month in 
Germany: that of Franz Bopp, the founder of 
comparative philology, at Maintz, his birth- 
place, on September 14; and that of Theodor 
Korner, the soldier-poet, on September 21. 


Tu last number of the Pauline gives some 
details about the scheme for recording on 
marble panels in the corridors of the school the 
names of eminent scholars. In view of recent 
allegations as to the class for whose benefit 
Dean Colet originally intended his endowment, 
it is pointed out that under John Lily, the first 
high master, are to be found the names of Lord 
Paget of Beaudesert, Lord North, and Sir 
Anthony Denny, all of whom were among the 
executors of the will of Henry VII[. Another 
item proves that natural history can be pursued 
even by London boys. Among the collections 
exhibited in competition for the Smee prizes 
were the eggs of nearly one hundred British 
birds, brought together from such remote 
quarters as the Faroe Islands and Wolmer 
Forest; and cases of beetles which included 
forty-eight different species stated to have been 
found in the grounds of the school. 

Tile current number of the Géttingen Gelehite 
Anzeigen contains a review by Prof. de Lagarde, 
which will interest readers of Mr. Benn’s 
review of French works on Biblical criticism in 
the last number of the AcapemMy. Init the 
learned professor reviews the old, but of late 
somewhat forgotten, view of the composite 
origin of Daniel, and proposes a startlingly 
late date for the seventh and eighth chapters ; 
he, of course, rejects the extravagant radic- 
alism of MM. Havet and Vernes. By the way, 
it is worth noting that M. Gustave d’Eichthal, 
whom our reviewer treats with such scant 
ceremony, was a good and worthy idealist, 
who loved Greek well and Saint Simonianism 
almost better. 


WE are informed on the best authority that 
the article in the current number of the Edin- 
burgh Review on ‘The Revival of Quakerism,” 
which is exciting such general interest both 
among the Friends and the general public, was 
not written by the member of Parliament nor 
by the other review writer to whom it has been 
attributed. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
to Cambridge, the honorary degree of LL.D. 
will be conferred upon the following: Dr. Paul 
Brouardel, of Paris; Dr. C. T. von Irama- 
Sternegg, of Vienna; Dr. F. von Esmarch, of 
Kiel ; Dr. Alfonso Corradi, of Pavia; and Dr. 
J. von Fodor, of Buda-Pest. 


At the graduation ceremony at Edinburgh, 
on August 1, at the close of the summer 
session, the honorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred in absentia on Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
of Washington, U.S. 

THE ten medical schools of London—St. 
Bartholomew's, Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, the 
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London, St. Mary’s, Charing Cross, Middlesex, 
Westminster, and St. George’s Hospitals, and 
the medical school for women in connexion 
with the Royal Free Hospital—have all agreed 
to associate themselves with the medical facul- 
ties of University and King’s Colleges, to form 
the medical faculty of the proposed new Albert 
University ; but they object to the name sug- 
gested. On the other hand, the Royal College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons 
have both declined the representation offered to 
them onthe council. It is understood that the 
Privy Council will now report favourably to 
the Queen on the amended draft charter sub- 
mitted by University and King’s Colleges ; 
but as the draft charter must lie for thirty days 
on the table of both houses of parliament before 
coming into effect, all further action is prac- 
tically stayed until February of next year. 


TuE Scotch Universities Commission has 
just issued a draft ordnance for the future 
regulation of the chair of music at Edin- 
burgh, which is at present vacant through 
the resignation of Sir Herbert Oakeley. 
The new professor will receive {£420 a 
year, with fees in addition; and it is pro- 
posed to associate three other professors with 
him, in order to form a faculty of music for the 
granting of degrees. The sum of £300, now 
expended every year on the Reid concert, is 
henceforth to be devoted to  subsidising 
orchestral and educational concerts for the 
students—following the example of Cambridge 
under Prof. Villers Stanford. It is estimated 
that upwards of £1000 a year is now available 
for the advencement of the study of music at 
Edinburgh university. 

THE programme for the winter session at 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., includes 
courses of lectures by Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews, on ‘‘Some Aspects of Theism,” by 
Mr. R. G. Moulton on ‘“ The Literary Study of 
the Bible,” and by the warden, the Rev. 
Philip H. Wicksteed, on ‘‘ Dante,” on the ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Political Economy,” and on ‘ Old 
Testament History.” 


THE University of Utrecht has celebrated, 
with much pomp and public rejoicing, the con- 
clusion of its fifty-fifth /ustrwm—in other words, 
the anniversary of its foundation 255 years ago. 
In October next, the corner stone of new 
buildings, to be erected out of local subscrip- 
tions, will be laid by the Queen of Holland. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Nation: 


“ Amherst College is just completing the thirtieth 
year of physical culture under the charge of Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock, who instituted the system of 
regular exercise as a part of the curriculum in 1861. 
The classes have thirty minutes’ drill in marching 
and the use of dumb-bells four days in the week; 
and interest is stimulated not only by an accom- 
paniment of lively music, but also by an annual 
ptize to the class doing the best work, which was 
won this year by the juniors. Careful records have 
been kept from the first and they show that 
regular exercise produces a perceptible improve- 
ment in health during the canes course, the per- 
centage of sickness among the seniors during the 
last twenty-five years having been almost one- 
fourth less than among the freshmen. Another 
interesting thing brought out by these statistics is 
the fact that students as a class are more vigorous 
young men now than a quarter of a century ago. 
From 1861 to 1865 each student lost an average of 
218 days during the college year on account of 
sickness, while from 1885 to 1889 the average was 
only 1-75 days—one-fifth less. An interesting 
study has also been made at Amherst of the effects 
of smoking upon the members of the graduating 
class. In this class 71 per cent. have increased in 
their physical measurements and tests during the 
our years, while 29 per cent. have remained 
stationary or fallen off. Separating the smokers 


do 


m the non-smokers, it appears that those who 
not use tobacco have gained 24 per cent. in 








weight more than the smokers, 37 per cent. more in 
height, and 42 per cent. more in chest-girth, while 
in lung capacity there is a difference of 8°36 cubic 
inches in favour of the non-smokers. These figures 
show the same tendency as those compiled by Dr. 
J. W. Seaver, the instructor in athletics at Yale, 
who found that the non-users of tobacco among 
the seniors show a gain over the users of 20 per 
cent. in height, 25 per cent. in weight, and 66 per 
cent. in lung capacity. Dr. Seaver has kept 
statistics of this sort for eight years, and finds that 
they show an equally decided advantage for the 
non-smokers during the whole period. He notes 
the interesting fact that not only do all the 
candidates for the crews abstain from tobacco, but 
that only one man smokes among all the prominent 
athletes in the different fields of activity.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO LORD TENNYSON. 
(On his Eighty-second Birthday.) 
Tue laurel wreath upon thy brow 
Fades not; but fresh and fragrant still, 
As erst in summer, blossoms now 
Upon the snow-crowned hill. 
For sceing none to take the lyre 
When thou art gone, the God of Song 
With late doth lovingly conspire 
Thy music to prolong. 
Joun B. Tass. 


St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Maryland, U.8.A. 








OLITUARY. 
RAJENDRA LALA MITRA, LL D., CLE. 


By the death of Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra, 
which took place at Calcutta last week, India 
has lost one of her few native scholars who, 
both by sound principles of research and by 
command over the English language, could 
rank with the Orientalists of Europe. His 
career is also specially interesting, because he 
did not belong to the Brahman caste (with 
whom a knowledge of Sanskrit is hereditary), 
nor did he ever enjoy the advantages either of 
a university education or of a professorship. 
Like the English pioneers of Orientalism— 
Jones and Colebrooke and Prinsep—he may be 
called an amateur, in the best sense of that 
word. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra was born at Surah, 
a suburb of Calcutta, in February, 1824, so 
that he had completed his  sixty-seventh 
year. The clan of the Kayasth caste to which 
he belonged trace their descent through 
twenty-four generations to an ancestor who 
came from Upper India in the reign of Adisur, 
King of Bengal, in the tenth century A.v. 
With other Kayasth clans—such as the Ghoses, 
the Dutts, the Sens, and the Palits—they have 
always held a high position in Bengali society, 
and in recent years have furnished a large pro- 
portion of civil servants, judges, and barristers. 
At the time of his birth, his family had lost the 
great wealth which they had acquired in the 
previous century in the service of the Nawabs 
of Murshidabad, and even (it is said) in that 
of the Mughal Emperor; but they were noted 
for their devotion to Sanskrit and Persian 
literature, and for the possession of a fine 
library. The boy was thus brought up in a 
cultivated household, being educated only at 
native schools. For some time he attended the 
Medical College, and afterwards studied law ; 
and we have heard that Mr. Charles Hay 
Cameron, the legal member of council who 
succeeded Macaulay, directed his private 
studies. Legends are told about the reasons 
which made him abandon both medicine and 
law. He does not seem to have tried to enter 
government service. At last, in 1846, the 
future bent of his studies was fixed by his being 
appointed to the librarianship of the Asiatic 
Society, which had just previously been vacated 








by the learned Hungarian, Csoma de Kris. 
With the Asiatic Society he remained closely 
connected until his death, for some time as 
philological secretary, as vice-president for 
twenty years, and finally as president in 1889, 
being the only native of India who has ever 
attained that distinction. It was, therefore, 
natural that when, in 1884, the mother of all 
orientalist societies celebrated its centenary, 
Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra should have been 
chesen to write its history. Apart from 
the works he published, there are few other 
facts in his life worth recording. In 1856 he 
was appointed Director of Government Wards 
in Calcutta, which office he held for more than 
twenty years. Latterly, he was clected on 
more than one occasion a member of the 
Calcutta municipality, and he was ever ready to 
take a part in public proceedings on the 
Liberal side. On the occasion of the Queen’s 
being proclaimed Empress of India, he received 
the title of Rai Bahadur; and when the order 
of the Indian Empire was founded in 1878, he 
was appointed one of the first Commanders, 
along with the present Sir William Hunter. 
The University of Calcutta made him one of its 
fellows, and conferred upon him the rarer 
distinction of an honorary degree. He was also 
an honorary member of our own Royal Asiatic 
Society, and of a long series of learned bodies 
on the continent. We believe that he never 
attended any of the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientulists. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s contributions to 
the Journal and Proceedings of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society cover five columns in_ the 
Catalogue, being equalled in number only by 
those of Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, who 
left India before he began to write, and has 
survived him. Apart from these, he published 
Catalogues of the curiosities in the society’s 
museum (1849), of the books and maps in the 
library (1856), of the Sunskrit MSS. dealing 
with grammar (1877), and of the Buddhist 
MSS. from Nepal (1882). He was, moreover, 
an indefatigable contributor to the texts 
published by the society under the title of 
** Bibliotheca Indica.”” Out of 467 fasciculi in 
the Sanskrit series his name is prefixed to 
83. Among these may be specially mentioned 
the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rig Veda, with 
an abstract of the contents in English; the 
Pratisakhya of the Black Yajur Veda, with its 
commentary; the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, 
with English translation and notes; the Agni 
and Vayu Puranas; and the Kamandakiya 
Nitisara, an encyclopaedic work which purports 
to contain the political maxims of the minister 
of Chandra Gupta. 

But the books by which Dr. Rajendra Lala 
Mitra is best known in this country are three. 
First, The Antiquities of Orissa (two volumes, 
large quarto, 1875 and 1880), illustrated with 
lithographed plates and photographs, containing 
the results of an archacological mission on 
behalf of the Government at the suggestion of 
the Society of Arts. Here the author traces 
back both the form of the image of Jagannath, 
and also the car festival, to a Buddhistic origin. 
Second, a similarly illustrated work on Bodh 
Gaya, the hermitage of Sakya Muni (1878). 
And third, Indo-Aryans (two volumes, 1581), 
in which he has collected a number of pre- 
viously published papers dealing with the 
ancient and medieval history of India. Among 
the questions here discussed are human sacrifice, 
the eating of beef, and the use of intoxicating 
liquors in Vedic times; and—a subject which 
the author had made specially his own—the 
ree id of the early Pala and Sen dynasties 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra had not produced 
much of late years, owing to weak health; but 
his name will always be remembered as one of 
the most industrious and single-minded of those 
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Indian students who have been trained to 
appreciate the accuracy of Western methods of 
investigation. 

J.8. C. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Tne current number of Mind opens with a 
thoughtful article on ‘*The Problem of Psy- 
chology,” by Mr. E. W. Scripture. The article 
is remarkable for the emphatic way in which 
the writer insists on the proposition that psy- 
chology has to do with mental processes only, 
and that any reference to the neutral con- 
comitants of these processes is, strictly speaking, 
a travelling beyond the limits of the science. 
The relation of psychology to the other sciences, 
general and special, is defined fully and clearly. 
In a paper on “‘ The Physical Basis of Pleasure 
and Pain,” Mr. H. R. Marshall contributes an 
interesting and suggestive study on the well- 
known theories of the subject, pointing out 
where they are one-sided, and serve to supple- 
ment one another. His own theory is to be 
given in a later number. In addition to these, 
there is an article by Mr. W. Caldwell which 
exainines ‘* Schopenhauer’s Criticism of Kant,” 
distinguishing wherein this is effective and 
valuable, and where, owing to the limitation 
of his own point of view, it is defective; also 
an interesting contribution to the question of 
the origin of music, by Mr. R. Wallaschek, in 
which an ingenious attempt is made to show 
(as against Darwin, and with some approach 
to the point of view of Herbert Spencer) that 
music is distinctively « human product, and 
that the sense of tune or melody is evolved out 
of the feeling for rhythm. From a special 
notice appended to this number, the reader 
learns that, with the October issue, the present 
series, Which will have run sixteen years, will 
close, and that in January next a new series, 
with Mr, J. F. Stout as editor, in place of Prof. 
Croom Robertson, will be begun. As the new 
editor and three out of his four co-operators 
named are Cambridge teachers, it looks as if 
Mind is henceforth to be in a special manner 
the production of that university. 





Tne August number of Zemple Bar contains 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Wayfaring in the Quercy,” 
by Mr. IE. H. Barker, which, alike from the 
novelty of its subject and the unconventional 
mode of treatment, is not unworthy of being 
compared with Mr. Stevenson’s classical ex- 
periences with a donkey in the Cevennes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WORDSWORTIL AND SITAKSPERE, 
1, Winton-road, Dublin: Aug. 3, 1891. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Roden Noel 
should, in his recent review of Mrs. 8. Orr’s 
Life of Browning (AcapEmy, July 18, p. 48), 
have fallen into the mistake of representing as 
a serious boast of Wordsworth what was 
nothing more than a witty invention of Charles 
Lamb. I refer to the joke as to Shakspere. 
Mr. Noel’s words are, ‘‘ When Wordsworth said 
that he could have written Shakspere ‘if he had 
a mind to,’ the retort of Charles Lamb was 
obvious.” 

It may be of interest to point to the found- 
ation of this misrepresentation. Itis a passage 
in «a skittish letter from Lamb to his friend 
Manning, written in February 1808." 

“Wordsworth, the great poet, is coming to 
town; he is to have apartments in the Mansion 
House. He says be does not see much difficulty 
in writing like Shakspere, if he had a mind to try 
it. Itis clear that nothing is wanting but the mind.” 

An apprehensive reader would see that the 
latter part of this passage is as little matter of 
fact as the preceding piece of news that Words- 
worth ‘‘ was to have apartments in the Mansion 
House.” 

Among a few reminiscences communicated by 
me to Canon Wordsworthk’s Memoirs of his 
uncle, I put on record that Wordsworth, in 
ranking the great poets of the world, placed 
Shakspere first, adding the epithet ‘‘ unap- 
proachable”’ ; and his habitual way of refer- 
ring to Shakspere in his writings throughout is 
in full accordance with this judgment. Lamb, 
it is plain, had observed the absence of 
enthusiasm in Wordsworth when speaking of 
other poets, and in his amusing way deter- 
mined by this caricaturing invention to satirise 
the defect. It is to be hoped that a blunder 
as to his intention, which would have pained 
the maker of the joke, may henceforth cease to 
be propagated. 

R. P. GRAVES. 





** PEARL.” 
London: July 27, 1891. 

I regret exceedingly that Dr. Morris seems 
annoyed at my notes on his review of Pear. 
I need hardly say that, had I anticipated this, 
I should have held my peace ; but the interests 


of a subject that owes its very life to Dr. Morris’s | 


unstinted zeal, patience, and knowledge seemed 
to me to demand a frank discussion of certain 
points adduced by him in his criticism of my 
book. I could not, and I cannot, agree with 
my reviewer ; but there should be no cause for 


* Letters, voli., p. 247. Canon Ainger’s edition. 





annoyance. No one can afford so well as 
Dr. Morris to make an occasional mistake ; 
and among the younger generation of English 
students there is, I hope, no one more ap- 
preciative of his labours in the past than 
myself, While I write, I am not unmindfaul of 
the fact that, if there is any merit in what 
I have done, a great part of the credit must of 
necessity belong to the pioneer of Middle- 
English studies. I do not yearn for the credit, 
but I am very eager about the truth; and I 
fear that Dr. Morris’s indignation has pre- 
vented him doing justice to a cause he has so 
much at heart. 

1. I am not the inventor of the Middle- 
English idiom ‘to dare to,” but I have, I 
think, discovered the meaning of a puzzling 
hapaxlegomenon, hitherto unexplained. I cited 
the Old-English ondrvédan, not because I regard 
‘*a quotation as more valuable than an argu- 
ment,” but because ondriédan and to dare (i.e., 
‘*to dare for drede”’’) are synonymous. Nor 
did I jump to the conclusion that Middle- 
English daren follows the same construction as 
Old-English ondrédan: I tried to understand, 
and to help others to understand, why this 
word duren, in the sense of ‘to fear,” is fol- 
lowed in this particular passage by a preposi- 
tion expressing motion to, whereas in Old- 
English and in Middle-English a verb of 
‘* fearing” is usually followed by a preposition 
expressing motion from. I did all this in 
deference to Dr. Morris’s objection to the 
Scottish ‘to dare at” (i.e., to fear a person), 
with which I compared the Middle-English 
phrase. I distinctly stated that I discarded 
my Scottish phrase merely ‘for the nonce,” 
while arguing out the matter with Dr. . Morris. 
My reviewer now turns on me and tries to 
fight me with my own weapons ; ‘ we need not 
make « guess,” he writes, ‘‘ at the construction 
of dure; good authority can be produced for 
the phrase tv dare at.” Furthermore, I did not 
quote the passage from Cardinal Newman’s 
** Dream of Gerontius ” with reference merely 
to the use of rescogh, but as a remarkable 
parallel to the thought and the very words of 
the medieval poet. This is not the first time 
that I have been able to throw light on a mis- 
interpreted passage in Pearl by means of a quo- 
tation from modern poetry. But these things are 
miscres compared with the final question at 
issue. 

Dr. Morris says that I have shifted my ground 
anent the interpretation of the lines under dis- 
cussion. I have done no such thing; my 
rendering of the whole passage is naturally 
terser than my attempt to explain the full sig- 
nificance of each single word. That there may 
be no doubt about the matter, I beg leave to 
quote (a) the Middle-English lines, (>) Dr. 
Morris’s rendering, and (c) my own :— 

(a) His fraunchise is large that ever darde 

To hym that macz in synne rescoghe 

No blysse beez from him reparde. 

(4) God’s liberality, which has ever been hid (i.c., 
has been unsearchable), is large ; 

To the man who makes a rescue in sin (i.¢., 

repents) ; 

No blessing shall be withdrawn from him. 

(ec) Large is man’s franchise (in heaven), when he 
hath feared (on earth) 

Him that maketh a rescue in sin (i.c., Christ) ; 

No bliss shall be denied to him. 

The objections.to (/) are, I venture to think, in- 
surmountable ; unbiassed scholars must decide 
| concerning (¢). 

2. Dr. Morris objected, in the first instance, 
to my rendering of ‘‘ clem”’ by ‘‘ claim” because 
| in Middle-English it would be cleime. I quoted 
a passage in which clem (— claim) rhymes with 
bapteme. He will not accept the quotation 
because it is from an East-Midland poem, and 
the dialect of the Jarl is West-Midland. 
beg leave to point out to Dr. Morris that cleme 
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(= “claim”) is common in the writings of 
Barbour; as there are a large number of 
northern forms in /’ar/, he will not, I hope, 
object to one more instance. 

Dr. Morris argues on behalf of cleme “ to 
smear.” If he could adduce one line in the 
whole of English literature in which the word 
is used metaphorically, I would willingly give 
up my rendering ; but in spite of the Sanskrit 
limpati I cannot do so at present. The author 
of Pearl uses this word elsewhere, but 
merely in its literal sense cf ‘‘ to daub.” There 
is nothing anomalous in the use of “ claim” 
(cleme). In another poem the poct tells how the 
sick and diseased ‘‘ claimed” grace of Christ; 
in the passage under discussion the poet states 
that Christ ‘‘ claimed” all the sins of men. I 
am aware of the fact that the usual form of 
“claim” in the Alliterative Poems is clayme ; 
but it would not be a difficult thing to array a 
number of instances from Pearl of illustrative 
“eye rhymes. I dwelt on the matter in one of 
my notes in the ACADEMY of July 11. 

Finally, I could point that two important 
authorities construe cleme in this particular 
passage in the same way as I do: to wit, Dr. 
Morris himself (A/literative Poems, 1st ed., p. 137, 
2nd ed. p. 135), and Dr. Murray (New Hnylish 
Dictionary, sub voe.). 

3. (i.) totz, in Pearl, rhymes with ros, porpos, 
gotz, thos; wherefore in the same way as yotz= 
gos, i.e., the 3rd person singular pres. ind. of yo, 
so totz—tos, i.e, the 3rd person sing. pres. 
ind. of to; it cannot be the 3rd sing. of toten ; 
its infinitive must be ton. 

Dr. Morris argues that A.S. téon can only give 
tn in Middle-English, but an A.S. ¢o often 
becomes not only ¢ but also o in Middle- 
English (ep. cxéo léosan, céusan, &e., &e.), Tn 
the case of ton, it must be remembered that the 
secondary verb towen (== Icel. tuga) may have 
had some influence on the vowel; but for the 
fact that the poet spells this secondary verb 
elsewhere towe, one might have identified the 
two words. There was probably some con- 
— between the primary and secondary 
orms. 


(ii.) ‘* For hit was negh at the terme that he ¢o 
shude.”’ 


Dr. Morris refuses to recognise that to in this 
passage is merely the infinitive under discus- 
sion; he argues that it is a preposition meaning 
“at,” and that the verb ‘to go” is under- 
stood. Is it likely that any writer, medieval 
or modern, would use the preposition to in the 
sense of “at” in an elliptical sentence expres- 
sing motion? The fact of an ellipsis in such a 
sentence is only explicable on the supposition 
0 the preposition itself expresses motion lo a 
place. 


4. “ Bytwene myrehe: by mere: made.”’ 


Dr. Morris seems annoyed with me for aban- 
douing my former interpretation, as though 
Thad no right to make a discovery after the 
publication of my book. According to Dr. 
Morris, my new interpretation is due to “an 
Ingenious alteration in grammar and order of 
the words.” I cannot see where the alteration 
im grammar comes in, unless it be the change 
of myrthez into myrthe. The accidental z in 
myrthez seems to me to be evidence in favour of 
my reading, rather than against it; the scribe 
thought of merez but wrote myrthez. As 
regards the order of words, if Dr. Morris turns 
to my notes on stanzas 19,1 and 45, he will 
find similar scribal errors due to the mere 
transposition of two or more words. Finally, 
my reviewer asks, ‘‘Should we not expect 
to find the Lord of the Garden (of the 
‘Romaunt of the Rose’) a more prominent 
figure in Pearl deserving of more than a mere 
passing allusion?” I do not think so. The 
poet wrote for a cultured audience, and no such 
fourteenth century audience would have found 





the least difficulty in the personification. If | 
this were the only reference in the poem to the | 
* Romaunt,” it would ke different; but the 
earlier part of /earl is steeped in ideas 
derived from ‘the Bible” of the medieval 
poets. Who but an enthusiastic reader of the 
Romaunt would have spoken of /u/-daungere— 
to quote an instance from the very first verse 
of the poem’ And what audience would havé 
understood the full significance of the word but 
oue that was familiar with the machinery of 
the older poem? The only question is this: 
Was the author of Pearl in this particular 
passage indebted to Chaucer’s version of the 
poem, or is the parallelism of expression in 
the two English poems purely accidental?’ I 
do not think it can be accidental, and I should 
be grateful for criticism on this point. 

While working at the ‘ Romaunt” in its 
relation to Pearl, the meaning of Il. 11-12 
of stanza 1 has dawned on me, and I am now 
able, I think, to explain the lines for the first 
time in a satisfactory manner. Danger in the 
**Romaunt”’ is the personification of the arbi- 
trary power that refuses what one longs 
for; luf-daungere in Pearl is *‘ Love’s denial 
or arbitrary will”; but underlying ‘‘love’s” 
is the idea of God, so that in reality /u/- 
daungere = God’s Will, and I suggest that the 
meaning of the closing lines of stanza 1 is as 
follows : 

‘* T pine, debarred by God’s Will 
from my own, my spotless pearl.”’ 
My only regret is that some reviewer has not 
earned my gratitude by anticipating this sug- 
gestion, or at ail events by finding fault with 
the one passage in the poem about which my 
conscience has been uneasy for some long time. 

5. “It is not a vital point,” says Dr. Morris, 
“whether brede be related to A.S. brédan or 
brédan.” In philelogy every point is vital : 
and in literature it makes some difference to 
the reputation of a poet if he writes ‘‘ crowned 
me queen to breed in bliss,” instead of ‘ to 
revel in bliss.” As I hold that the poet of 
Pearl wished to convey the latter thought, 
T am zealous to prove that Dr. Morris’s deriva- 
tion from brédan is erroneous. It is true that 
Meetzner is with him, and that the New English 
Dictionary follows Metzner; but I find in 
Mr. Pradley’s new edition of ‘‘ Stratmann,” 
recently issued by the Clarendon Press, confir- 
mation of my opinion. He quotes the passage 
from Pearl under bredan and not under brédan. 

I, GOBLANCZ. 








PHUT AND SABA, 
Beilin: July 31, 1891. 

In the AcApEMyY for July 25, I stated that 
Pit must be searched for, together with the 
Fit of Hamdani, in the neighbourhood of 
Sabydé, in the south-western part of ’Asfr. 
I would now add that a town Pudu is also 
mentioned by Ptolemy (Book V., ch. vi.) exactly 
at the same place. 

Ptolemy mentions a Mov3v.v méAcs on the 
coast of the Red Sea in the latitude of 16° 30’, 
In my Shizze der Geschichte und CGeographie 
Arabiens (ii, 238), [ identified this locality with 
Jizin. As in the time of Ptolemy the sea-coast 
was not the same as in our days, but lay 
further to the east, Jazin cannot correspond 
exactly with Pudnu Polis. We must rather 
search for this town a little eastward, that is, 
towards the country of Saby4, not in Sabya 
itself, but perhaps between Saby4 and the 
coast. The geographical position of this place 
is exactly the same as the Fit (more correctly 
Fitu) of Hamdani; and, since Pudnu or Puda 
is not a Semitic form, I have no doubt that 
Pudu, and not Pudnouw, is the correct reading. 

Further, Ptolemy places a afy in 16° 50’, 
and about one degree east-north-east from 





Puédnu Polis. This =a8n is evidently identical 
with Saby’. Another locality is named by 
Ptolemy—Airov «dun. As there is between 
Sa’da and the Wadi ’Yrdh (the river of Ned- 
jran) a Mount Dult’ (sometimes written Dili’) 
on the pilgrim road from Sa’da towards 
Mekka, I would read AIAOY instead of AIAOT, 
Ptolemy places this locality east of Pudnu Polis 
and a little south of Sa8y. I venture to think 
that here the Alexandrian geographer is in 
error, because Dili’ is in reality east of Sabya. 
Ptolemy’s localities must not be placed abso- 
lutely on the sea-coast, but in general rather 
in or near the Tihfima, because in ancient 
terminology «all places near the coast were 
called coast-places. 

I wish to add that this a8 must not be 
confounded with another 3a8n (3a8n Bacidcior), 
which is identical with Sawwa between Ta’izz 
and Mokha, and was a metropolis of the 
Himyars in the time of the author of the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei (e7rca 65 A.D.). 

Sprenger, in his A/teyeographie Arabiens (§ 62), 
identifies Pudnu with Ras Mejarmla near 
Ghalafika, and Ailu with Shurame (Schuraym). 
Sabe is placed by him in the neighbourhood 
of Zebid. These positions are as erroneous as 
my own identification of Ailu with Abii ’Arish 
in Shizze (ii. 238), 

Epuarp GLASER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay, Aug. 10,1 p.m. Botanic: Anniversary Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
The Philosophical Basis of Evolution, By 
James Croll, LL.D., F.R.S. (Stanford.) 
In this book Dr. Croll propounds, at some 
length and with rather wearisome iteration, 
the doctrine that directing motion and pro- 
ducing motion are two distinct things ; 
that whereas cnergy is admittedly constant 
in quantity, it may be altered in direction 
at will;* and that evolutionists have been 
apt to overlook the importance of the 
directing or determining factor in evolution, 
and to lay exaggerated stress on the omni- 
potence of matter and energy per se. There 
certainly has been a tendency to speak as if 
in matter and energy could be discerned 
‘the promise and the potency of all forms 
of life,” and of all mental and physical 
events; whereas Dr. Croll holds that 
matter and energy, alone and unguided, 
contain little better than impotency, at 
least as far as the production of an ordered 

and organic universe is concerned. 

The following extracts may serve to give 
an idea of the doctrine as propounded by 
Dr. Croll : 

First of all he grants the law of causation. 
** No event happens without a cause.” Next he 
grants the.continuity and uniformity of nature : 
‘*No breaks or stoppage in the sequence of 
phenomena.” And next ordinary Darwinism, 
‘*higher and more complex forms of life 
gradually arising out of the lower and more 
simple.” All these propositions ‘ researches are 
tending daily to confirm.” But ‘‘ when we leave 
established facts and principles, and begin to in- 
quire into the causes of evolution and the nature 
of those agencies by which the process is brought 
about, we soon meet with a diversity of opinion. 
At present most evolutionists regard the process 





* This statement is not to be found in Croll, and 
though I may believe it capable of substantiation 
and amplification, I only intend it here in a 
popular and explanatory sense. 
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as purely mechanical and physical, the result 
of matter, motion, and force, alone; to be ex- 
plained, if explicable at all, in terms of these 
elements.” 

‘**Tt is one of the chief objects of the present 
treatise to demonstrate that such is not the case, 
and that it is absolutely impossible that the 
processes of nature can ever be accounted for 
without going beyond what is to be found in 
matter, motion, and force.” 


“In regard to all physical change or motion, 
no matter what the nature of that change or 
motion may be, at the very outset two questions 
arise, viz., what produces the change — causes 
motion? What determines or directs it? The 
answers to these two questions lead us into two 
totally different paths; and the overlooking of 
the distinction between the paths, or the con- 
founding of them, has led to no end of con- 
fusion.” 

‘‘The great question is not simply what pro- 
duces a motion, but what produces the 
particular kind of motion? It is not what gives 
existence to the motion, but what determines 
its direction.” 

‘** Determination is the foundation stone of 
evolution.” 


The fundamental element in the process 
of evolution is neither force nor the per- 
sistence of force, as Mr. Spencer supposes, 
but a totally different thing, viz., the 
determination of force. 


* The production of motion and the determin - 
ation of motion are two things absolutely 
different in their essential nature. Force pro- 
duces motion; but it is as impossible that force 
can determine motion as that two can be equal 
to three.” ‘Force can impart the blow of a 
hummer, it cannot direct it.” 


Now here, unfortunately, and in all 
corresponding places throughout the book, 
Dr. Croll’s inadequate acquaintance with the 
language of modern physics leads him into 
serious error and confusion: and it is 
probably this confusion, grafted on to the 
clement of truth in the doctrine he is trying 
to enforce, that leads to the length and 
tediousness of the book. When he says 
that force cannot direct motion, he is 
flying in the face not of Mr. Spencer 
but of Isaac Newton: rather a_ serious 
opponent. The ‘second law of motion” 
asserts that force is necessary to change the 
motion of matter, whether in magnitude or 
in direction. Dr. Croll virtually admits the 
magnitude but denies the direction. 

It is most unfortunate that he should have 
made this mistake, because he has glimpsed 
a real distinction between altering the 
amount and altering the direction of the 
motion of matter, but he has failed to ex- 
press it. He has been misled by the painfully 
inaccurate use of the term ‘force,’ current 
in the time of his youth, and by the wholly 
obnoxious and meaningless expression ‘ the 
persistence of force,” which seems to have 
become an integral portion of evolutionist 
philosophy. It will not do to say that by 
‘force ” is meant *‘ energy,” and that we can 
translate the one word into the other; that 
may be done sometimes, but at other times 
the word force means force and not energy, 
and the confusion is not to be avoided by 
any amount of kindly interpretation. 

All through the rest of the treatise Dr. 
Croll struggles in vain to get out of this 
entanglement, and at length has to take 
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termining cause, which is suddenly intro- 
duced thus (p. 53) : 


‘**The determination which takes place in nature 
occurs not at random but according to a plan— 
an objective idea. . . In the formation of, 
say, the leaf of a tree, no two molecules move in 
identically the same direction or take identically 
the same path. But each molecule must move 
in relation to the objective idea of the leaf, or 
no leaf could be formed. The grand question 
therefore is—What is it that selects from among 
the infinite number of possible directions the 
proper one in relation to this idea?” 

Returning, however, to Dr. Croll in his 
earlier chapters, before he becomes mysti- 
fied by making quotations from various 
metaphysicians as to the nature of matter, 
we find him for a time speaking with perfect 
physical correctness thus : 


‘*No energy or expenditure of power is abso- 
lutely necessary to direct or deflect this motion 
either to the right hand or to the left. All 
that is required is that the deflecting force 
should act at right angles to the direction in 
which the particle of body is moving. Deflec- 
tion to any amount can thus be produced 
without work. A planet, for example, moving 
in a circular orbit, is being continually de- 
flected by gravity; and gravity in doing this 
performs no work.” 


This doctrine seems to be as old as Descartes. 
‘** Descartes had maintained that the quantity 


of motion in the universe was constant, 
and could neither be augmented or 
diminished. Will, he argued, cannot create 


motion—cannot move a body; but, he as- 
serted, it may direct motion, for the directing of 
motion is totally different from the producing 
of it. Leibnitz, on the other hand, maintained, 
in opposition to Descartes, that will could no 
more direct motion than it could create motion ; 
that in order to direct motion bodies must be 
deflected from their former course, but that, in 
consequence of the law of inertia, a body could 
not thus be deflected without an expenditure of 
force, and that will, therefore, could no more 
direct motion than it could originate it. It 
follows, then, he argued, that the motion of 
our body obeys the command of our will, not 
because the will has any direct control over 
them, but because these motions have been 
pre-arranged to agree with the volitions of the 
will.” 

On which Dr, Croll comments thus: 


“Had Leibnitz been aware that motion can be 
directed without any expenditure of force, he 
would have found that his theory of pre- 
established harmony is superfluous, even if it 
were true that will cannot move matter.” 


In all this there is a want of clearness 
caused by the meaningless phase, “ ex- 
penditure of force.” If itis to be interpreted 
as expenditure of energy, then the state- 
ment attributed to Leibnitz is not true. If, 
on the other hand, it means merely exertion 
of force or action of force, the statement is 
true, but no such deduction can be drawn 
from it as is drawn ; for the deduction tacitly 
supposes the word force to be used in the 
sense of energy, ¢.¢., in the sense of a thing 
of which conservation may be predicated. 

Whatever difliculty there may be in 
analysing action into its ultimate consti- 
tuents, or in stating what it is that arranges 
or has arranged things to act as they do, 
there is no need to boggle over the initial 
physical statement. Yet this is continually 
being done. Metaphysicians have erected 





refuge in “an objective idea” as a de- 


great superstructures of generalisation on 


their negligence and ignorance of elemen- 
tary physics, and on confusions concerning 
facts brought about by an unprecise use of 
language. Thus, if one may trust Dr. 
Croll’s quotations, Lange disproves the 
existence of matter apart from force by an 
elementary confusion about the term elas- 
ticity, not knowing apparently that there 
are two kinds of elasticity, that of shape and 
that of size, so that a continuous and perfectly 
incompressible substance may nevertheless 
have elasticity of shape, and hence that an 
‘elastic body ” need not ‘‘ consist of discrete 
particles.” Again, Hartman is said to deny 
the existence of mass in an atom, because it 
is a unit of mass, and it is senseless to ask 
what is the mass or number of unity ! 

Now Dr. Croll, wishing to emphasise the 
fact that no expenditure of energy is needed 
to direct the motion of matter, does so by 
denying that force is competent to direct it ; 
and when confronted with the clear untruth 
of this proposition, modifies it by saying 
that it is not really the force but the some- 
thing which directs the force. 
‘Determination is effected by the magnitude 
and direction of the component forces,’ ‘‘ not 
by the forces but by the determination of the 
forces.” ‘‘ The swing of a pendulum is deter- 
mined, not by the force of gravity, but by the 
way in which the force acts.” ‘‘ In other words, 
it is due not to force, but to the determination 
of the force. Again, the determined magnitude 
of the swing is the result not of force, but of 
the determined magnitude of the force.” 


These extracts trend perilously near the 
absurd, at least in their mode of expression. 
However, what he means is, of course, that 
though force may be the proximate cause 
of motion it cannot be the ultimate cause, 
and we must go on to ask what it is that 
exerts the force. 

Speaking of the building of a erystal or 
of organic forms, he says : 


“The mystery is not—What are the forces 
which move the particles, but what is it that 
guides and directs the action of the forces so 
that they move each particle in the particular 
manner and direction required? Force gives 
motion to the particles; but we are not con- 
cerned about the cause of motion, only about what 
directs the motion.” ‘* What guides the force.” 
‘Tf anycne imagines that he can conceive 
motion as being directed or determined by a 
force, he will find on subjecting his thoughts to a 
proper analysis that the determination is not 
due to the force which he imagines, but is due 
to the direction in which the imagined force 
exerts itself. The determination results not 
from his imagined force, but from the way in 
which his force acts.” 
Now these statements are scarcely physically 
satisfactory. The motion of a body # 
determined and can be definitely predicted, 
given two sets of data—viz.: (1) The forces 
acting on it from instant to instant; (2) 
the initial conditions, or state at some 
definite epoch. ‘The first is usually ex- 
pressed in. mathematical physics by 4 
differential equation ; the second by the 
value to be attributed to the arbitrary 
constants introduced by its integration. | 
It would have been better and clearer if 
Dr. Croll had admitted this, instead of only 
saying that something more than force was 
necessary, and trying to personify ‘the 
determination of the force.” Given all the 





forces acting at every instant, and given the 
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state of the body at some one instant, then 
its whole motion is completely determined 
during the continuance of those forces. 
There can be no doubt about that; and 
there is still plenty of room for any 
amount of question as to what subjected 
the body to these conditions, and why the 
forces act as they do. But to such questions 
as these physics gives no reply. 

The physical part of the intended state- 
ment is simple enough, and may be put 
thus. To change the amount of motion in 
a body, work must be done and energy 
must be transferred from other bodies to it, 
or vice versa. No increase in motion can be 
brought about except by a disappearance of 
some other form of energy. But to alter 
the direction of motion no work need be 
done, force alone is sufficient. The body 
which exerts the force need lose no energy, 
motion and matter may be directed without 
the performance of work or expenditure of 
any energy, simply by the exertion of force. 

The next step is not so simple, and rapidly 
ceases to be physical. What makes that 
body exert force? What makes a bullet, 
for instance, strike a particular target; the 
force of the powder, combined with the 
constraint of the barrel. What directed 
this bullet in this direction at this time? 
We may go on answering such questions for 
a time, but ultimately we are unable to 
answer anything better than the man who 
pulled the trigger or the officer who 
gave the word of command. And this 
leads us straightway into the blind alley of 
the free-will controversy. Can the trigger 
be pulled, can motion be determined, by an 
act of will. 

Dr. Croll does not shirk this controversy, 
however, but boldly plunges in and makes 
a statement of his position which amounts 
to about this. Our actions and volitions are 
entirely determined by the pre-existing facts 
if taken in their entirety, and inclusive of the 
facts of self as well as of the external world. 
To suppose that action can be made arbi- 
trarily independent of what has gone 
before is stigmatised as leading to anti- 
nomianism in its subjective aspects, and 
being as objectively absurd as to suppose that 
a thing can happen without a cause. The 
dependence of our acts on the totality of pre- 
vious circumstances he holds as essential to 
our sense of morality and responsibility ; 
and so he denies that will can be really 
a determining cause, because it is itself 
determined. ‘Though how to reconcile this 
foreknowledge and prede‘ermination with 
our sense of responsibility and choice, he 
abandons as an insoluble problem. 

_ By this time Dr. Croll has seriatim con- 
sidered as possible directing or determining 
agents in the wuniverse—force, matter, 
motion, action, persistence of force, natural 
selection, and will, and has rejected them 
all. He gets rid of the first four by the ad 
infinitum argument—that a thing cannot be 
ultimately caused by itself, or by anything 
of the same nature as itself. In discussing 
“persistence of force” as a determining 
cause, he gropes about in the fogginess of 
Spencerianism, and asserts that the reality 
Which he finds at the bottom of it is not 
the “ persistence of force,” but “the far more 
general and distinct principle, namely, that 


the same cause acting under the same con- 
ditions will always produce the same effect.” 
Natural selection he ultimately dismisses as 
little better than a ‘destruction of the on- 
the-average unfit””—a remarkably negative 
factor for a determining cause. Will he re- 
jects, because, as explained above, he regards 
it as itself determined, not as self-determin- 
ing; and so ultimately he comes to the 
conclusion that the only alternative to an 
eternal universe with an infinite succession 
of states all determined by antecedent states 
is to postulate the existence of a determining 
Deity. 

‘“‘Upon teleology,” he says, ‘‘ determinism 
throws a new light. The state of the universe 
at the present moment was determined by its 
antecedent states. We cannot suppose that one 
determination has resulted from another in an 
infinite regression without any beginning, for 
this would imply that things which are at 
present in operation are a part of a series 
which has been in operation from eternity. 
There must have been a first determination— 
a commencement of the series.’ [This verb 
must, as Tyndall might say, is logically defec- 
tive.] ‘‘Our proof of the existence of God un- 
doubtedly rests on the principle of causation.” 
‘* If we suppose there had been no God, and that 
matter and motion had been eternal, this would 
not account for the past history of the universe. 
Matter and motion will not explain the evolu- 
tion of things. Evolution is produced, as has 








been abundantly proved, neither by matter nor 
by force, but by the determination of matter 
and force. Eternal matter and eternal force 
would be impotent to produce the evolution of 
an orderly universe. The matter and the force 
must be determined. Whence, then, could they 
— got their determination had there been no 
od?” 





than matter and motion: to say the least, 
there is life and mind; and if Dr. Croll’s 
book has the effect of making the path of 
materialistic monists more thorny, and of 
recalling some physicists from the attempt 
to press the laws of physics in ways which 
are illegitimate, he will have done good 
service. 
Oriver J. Lovee, 








BOOKS OF CLASSICAL 
PHILOLOGY., 


Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der class- 
ischen Alterthumswissenscha/t. Herausg. von 
Iwan Miiller. Achtzehnter Jahrgang. (Berlin: 
Calvary.) The eighteenth issue of this most 
useful work, containing volumes I]xii.-iv., com- 
prises, within its 900 pages, a valuable set of 
reports. Those dealing with the Greek classics 
are, perhaps, hardly so interesting us usual, for 
we have only reports on the rhetors and later 
sophists, Plutarch’s Moralia, the late Greek 
grammarians, and a few pages on Homeric 
Realien. But the Latin section includes a very 
important summary of Plautine literature by 
Prof. Seyffert, a useful article by Dr. Hiiussner 
on Horace, and reports on Lucan, Silius, 
Lucretius, Valerius Maximus, and several late 
poets. The third section, ‘‘ Alterthumswissen- 
schaft,” opens with a long and dull report on 
the literature of 1887, dealing with the 
**Encyklopiidie und Methodologie der klass- 
ischen Philologie”; but it contains capital 
articles by Dr. Schiller on Roman history and 
antiquities, and by other writers on science, 
medicine, trade, &c. There are also good 
indices to the whole ; though we could wish that 
the table of contents were more “‘iibersichtlich,” 
and less full of promises about the next 
‘* Jahrgang.”’ Apart from this trifling though 
annoying defect, the great fault of the work 
appears to be its tendency—we fancy we might 


SOME 





This is a perilous sort of argumentation. 
It may be reasonably doubted whether the 
distinction drawn between the two alterna- 
tives, an eternal universe and an eternal 
God, is so real a distinction as Dr. Croll 
seems to think; and it is hopeless to try 
and imagine a beginning of determination, 
.e., an epoch before which nothing was 
arranged, if once one postulates an eternal 
anything. Again, supposing it granted that 
matter and energy alone are not sufficient to 
explain the order of the universe (for it is 
the order that constitutes the essence of his 
argument), it is rather a sudden and large 
demand to straightway requisition a Deity. 
Moreover, there is nothing new in all this. 
It is not difficult to admit that either the 
universe must have existed from all eternity, 
or else that there must have been a great 
first cause. There needs no Croll to tell us 
that. And the order and arrangement pro- 
minent in the universe has been a favourite 
theme for natural theologians from time 
immemorial. 

The real idea in the book is simply that 
direction of energy can be accomplished 
without upsetting its conservation, and by 
an agent with no great store of energy at 
its disposal. This seems to have been 





grasped by Descartes (if so, it was a very 
remarkable achievement at that date), but 
it has frequeatly been in danger of being | 
lost sight of. ‘The modern evolutionist and 
amateur theologian is apt to press the law 
of conservation of energy into regions where 
it has no true applicability. There is un- 
doubtedly something more in the universe 








almost say its growing tendency—towards 
prolixity. Some of the contributors seem 
hardly clear as to whether they are writing a 
report or a review, or an original work. Where 
the writer is the one recognised authority on 
his subject we can pardon this, even though 
la sauce vaut mieux que la puisson, But in an 
ordinary scholar’s work, such confusion is 
regrettable. For instance, we think, far too 
much space is given to German pamphlets on 
Roman Germany. If the same space were given 
to the writings of local arcbacologists in England 
and France and other countries, the length of 
the report would be portentous. But it should 
be remembered that all this extra matter docs 
not destroy the value of the really good and 
excellent work contained in this indispensable 
publication. 

Epitoma Veticana ex Apollodori Bibliotheca. 
Edidit R. Wagner. (Leipsig: Hirzel.) Apol/o- 
dori Bibliotheca Fragmenta Sabbaitica, Kdidit 
A. P. Kerameus. (Bonn.) These treatises 
originated in two of the discoveries of 
neglected MSS. which have ,been common in 
the last few years. Dr. Wagner, while work- 
ing in the Vatican Library, came upon a 
fourteenth century MS. labelled ‘ Fabulae 
poeticae ct quaedam grammaticalia ex Eustathio 
sine principio et fine’; and further examination 
showed that these Fabulae were really an 
abridgment of the mythological treatise known 
as the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, and were, 
indeed, in some ways more complete and correct 
than the texts of the existing manuscripts. The 


work, as it was previously known, ended with 


the slaughter of Sinis by Theseus; the Vatican 
epitome goes on beyond the Trojan war, and, 
having restored Menelaus to his home, ends, like 
a famous resolution‘of the House of ,;Commons, 
with the word “‘and,’’ The additional matter 
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does not throw fresh light on the date or 
identity of Apollodorus, nor is it plain to whom 
we owe the Epitome—perhaps to Tzetzes, as 
Dr. Wagner hints in a postscript. But the 
additional matter dealing with the legends of 
the Trojan cycle is worth the attention of 
specialists, and a certain amount may be 
gleaned as to the plots of Euripides and 
Sophocles’ lost plays. The text, so far as we 
can judge, has been well edited ; a few pages of 
scholarly notes and half a volume of ‘‘ Curae 
Mythographae ” greatly increase its value. In 
the former various subjects are discussed. It 
is pointed out, for instance, that the aorist 
infinitive in future sense, Cobet’s great bugbear, 
is very common in late Greek, and especially 
in Apollodorus, to which it may be added that 
this very fact is no doubt a reason why the 
idiom appears so often in the MSS. of Attic 
writers. In the ‘‘ Curae Mythographae” we have 
a variety of essays on the shapes of the legends, 
in which Dr. Wagner has not neglected the 
evidence supplied by Greek art, though 
possibly he might have used it more fully. The 
book concludes with two indices. It is curious 
that just as Dr. Wagner's work had been 
almost entirely printed another scholar made a 
discovery similar to his own. Some fragments 
of Apollodorus found at Jerusalem continue the 
text even further than his Vatican Epitome: 
Menelaus is safely bestowed in Elysium, and 
the wanderings of Ulysses and the Telegoneia 
are added. These fragments have been duly 
published by Mr. Kerameus in the Rheinisches 
Museum, and since separately. We are glad 
to note that Dr. Wagner promises “ textum 
bibliothecae omni fere ex parte absolutum.,” 

Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung der Scholia 
Didymi. Von A. Schimberg. (Gittingen.) 
These two papers—the one a reprint from the 
Philologus, the other a Deilage to a school 
Programm—form @ useful contribution to our 
knowledge of the Scholia Minora to the Tliad. 
These Scholia have received little critical 
attention of late years; they have not even been 
edited since 1825. Dr. Schimberg has now 
collated portions of the chief MSS. containing 
them, and las endeavoured to form some 
conception of their relative value. It appears 
that, according to him, there are three families 
of MSS., one of which consists of the editio 
princeps of Lascaris, for which no MS. source 
has yet been discovered. At the end the writer 
promises further collations of other MS. material 
not yet properly examined. Whenever a proper 
edition of the Scholia Minora is published, 
these Vorstudien ought to prove very valuable— 
which is more, unfortunately, than can be said 
for the Scholia themselves. 








THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


WE quote the following from the New York 
Critic :— 

** Tux twenty-third annual session of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association was begun in the 
afternoon of ‘Tuesday, July 7, at University Hall, 
Princeton, N.J., Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York, 
president, in the chair. Trof. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, of Bryn Mawr, the secretary, reported 
thirty-seven new members. The treasurer reported 
a balance of $1126.09, as against $446.41 a year 
ago. The first paper, by Clarence H. Young, of 
Columbia, on ‘ Erchia, the Deme of Xenophon,’ 
was followed by ‘ Notes on the Roman Census in 
the Republican Era,’ by Dr. E. G. Sihler, of New 
York. Andrew Ingraham, of the Swain Free 
School, New Bedford, contributed a paper on 
‘Word Order in Lucan’; and Prof. Clement L. 
Smith, of Harvard, read one on ‘ Catullus and the 
Phasellus of his Fourth Poem.’ Copies of the 
poem were distributed, and the paper gave rise to 
discussion. The last paper of the afternoon was 
that of Prof. Thomas Dwight Goodell, of Yale, on 





‘Aristotle on the Public Arbitrators.’ In the 
evening an address of welcome was delivered by 
President Patton, of Princeton. This was followed 
by the address of President Sachs, upon ‘ Alexan- 
drine Art.’ 

‘* The association resumed its work on Wednes- 
day morning with a considerably increased 
attendance, other colleges represented besides 
Princeton being Yale, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, 
Cornell, Columbia, Wooster, Wesleyan, Vander- 
bilt, Trinity, Hamilton, Miami, Union, Vassar, 
Smith, Bryn Mawr, Wabash, and Lafayette, as 
well as a number of schools. The first paper of 
the day was presented by Prof. Charles Forster 
Smith, of Vanderbilt, on ‘ Traces of Tragic Usage 
in Thucydides’; it was followed by interesting 
comments by Prof. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins. 
The second was Prof. Theodore W. Hunt’s 
‘English Lexicography,’ which awakened uni- 
versal interest. Prof. Hunt went over the whole 
ground of lexicography, historically and critically. 
Prof. March, of Lafayette, spoke with special 
reference to the Encyclopaedic Dictionary and its 
usefulness in comparison with others. The third 
paper was by Prof. H. W. Smyth, of Bryn Mawr— 
‘Notes on Digamma.’ Dr. Smyth was followed by 
Prof. W. A. Merrill, of Miami, on ‘The Significa- 
tion and Use of the Word ‘ Natura’’ by Lucre- 
tius.’ Prof. Gildersleeve took part in the dis- 
cussion. The final paper of the morning was by 
Prof. Edward B. Clapp, of Illinois University, on 
‘ Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians.’ 
The literary session of the afternoon was omitted, 
and the members accepted the invitation of the 
professors of Princeton to inspect the grounds and 
buildings, the library and the museums of the old 
college. A reception was given to the association 
by President and Mrs. Patton. 

‘On Thursday, Prof. William J. Seelye, of 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, presented some 
* Metrical Translations from Sophocles’s ‘‘ Oedipus 
Coloneus.’’’ Edward Capps, of Yale followed with 
a paper on ‘The Greek Stage according to the 
Extant Dramas,’ endeavouring to deduce evidence 
in opposition to the generally received opinion, 
that the ancient orchestra and stage were upon the 
same level. The next paper was by Prof. Andrew 
IF. West, of Princeton, on ‘ Lexicographical 
Gleanings from the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury,’ 
revealing the peculiar difficulties under which he 
laboured in his late translation of that work. A 
paper by Prof. W. G. Hale, of Cornell, on the 
‘Syntax of the General Condition and the Com- 
parative Clause in Latin,’ was succeeded by the 
following, which, owing to pressure of time, were 
given rapidly and with little discussion :—Dr. 
George B. Hussey, of the Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio, ‘ A Note on the Testimonia Be- 
longing [sic] of Plato, Respublica, 398 A’; Dr. A. 
Gudeman, of Johns Hopkins, on ‘ A New Fragment 
of Cicero’s Hortensius and of Aristotle's Protrep- 
ticus’ ; Prof. T. D: Seymour, of Yale, ‘ Notes on 
Adrastea,’ correcting the popular notion of 
Nemesis as an avenging fury, especially of homi- 
cide; Prof. W. G. Hale, of Cornell, ‘The Mood 
with quod sciam, restrictive’; and Prof. F. C. 
March, of Lafayette, ‘ Law of Language, especially 
Verner’s Law.’ 

** Reports of various committees were received 
and considered. Among these was that of the 
committee on spelling reform, through its chair- 
man, Prof. March. ‘This emphasized the impor- 
tance of the committee appointed by President 
Harrison upon the orthography of biographical 
names, the object being to secure uniformity in 
public documents. It was stated also that this 
committee had adopted the principles already 
sanctioned by the Government of Great Britain (?) 
and the Philological Association of London. The 
committee on the time and place of the next annual 
meeting reported several invitations; and upon 
ballot that of the University of Virginia was 
accepted, and the date fixed for t'.e second Tuesday 
of July, 1892. 

*“*The following were chosen as officers for the 
ensuing year :—-President, Prof. Samuel Hart, of 
Trinity College, liartford, Coun. ; vice-presidents, 





Profs. W. G. Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., and I. M. Garnett, of the University of 
Virginia; secretary, treasurer, and curator, Prof. 
Iferbert Wier Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Penn. ; executive committee—the above-mentione< 


officers and Profs. B. L. Gildersleeve, of Jobas | 


Hopkins, F’. A. March, of Lafayette, W. W. Good- 
win, of Harvard, Miss Leach, of Vassar, and W. 
D. Whitney, of Yale. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


AmoneG the original MSS. to be exhibited at 
the International Congress of Orientalists is one 
that has been found among the Bataks of 
Sumatra, in which various diseases are ascribed 
to minute organisms or microbes. The microbes 
are roughly drawn on a large scale, sometimes 
covering a whole page. The curious thing is 
that medical and other literature only exists 
among those Bataks who have never been in 
contact with Europeans. The others are, as is 
known, cannibals. M. Claine, the first explorer 
who has been right through Sumatra, is now 
arranging his collection and photographs, with 
a view of illustrating his communication regard- 
ing the Bataks at the Congress. Afterwards he 
will return to the scene of his explorations. 


IN the section on oriental art will be shown a 
curious Persian MS on the history of the shawl 
manufacture, beginning with the simplest alpha- 
betic designs in white and black, and ending 
with elaborate many-coloured drawings of 
shawls, one of which indicates the sinuous 
course of the Jhelam river, as seen from the 
top of the Takht-i-Suleimin hill in Kashmir. 
A linguistic interest also attaches to the shawl 
manufacture; for it is based on instructions 
connected with a technical language of the 
weavers, in which have survived fragments of 
dialects older than those now spoken in the 
country, and many beautiful patterns thus 
resolve themselves, as it were, into a literary 
communication. Other oriental handicrafts have 
also a cunning of their own, and contain the 
remnants of a special learning, as will be shown 
in connexion with a book of about 100 Kashmir 
pictures, exhibiting men engaged in a variety 
of occupations, with complete sets of the imple- 
ments belonging to each. 


FINE ART. 
THREE NUMISMATIC BOOKS. 


Trade Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century. 
By George C. Williamson. Vol. II. (Elliot 
Stock.) We congratulate Mr. Williamson on 
the completion of the task which he undertook 
nine years ago, of revising Boyne’s standard 
treatise on the tokens of the seventeenth 
century. The original quarto is now augmented 
to two volumes of nearly 1600 pages; and it 
may safely be asserted that, from the point of 
view of a numismatic catalogue, but little is left 
for any future collector to glean. As we re- 
marked when noticing the tirst volume, Mr. 
Williamson has wisely depended to a large 
extent upon county sub-editors, who can alone 
possess the local knowledge that turns these 
little bits of inscribed metal into intelligible 
documents, valuable alike for municipal history 
and for genealogical evidence. A good example 
of such research is to be found in his own notes 
on the tokens of Surrey, and especially of Guild- 
ford, where he has been able to recover the 
personal history of most of the issuers. Other 
counties have been less fortunate, notably 
Oxfordshire, which seems to be altogether 
destitute of local numismatists and antiquarics. 
And yet the Oxfordshire series is by no means 
without interest. It possesses, at Thame, a 
unique proof of a token struck in gold; and 
one of the city pieces bears the mysterious 
legend ‘‘ Mallia Cadreene,” which has not yet 
been explained. We may also mention that 
the names of most of the token issuers of 
Oxford city are to be found in the list of 
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assessments to the hearth tax of 1665, just 
published by the Oxford Historical Society. 
Here the two lists are contemporsry; but on 
comparing the names on the Somersetshire 
tokeus with those in the Wells Wills of 1528- 
1536, printed by Mr. F. W. Weaver, we have 
been unable to discover a single one identical. 
Another instance cf what local enthusiasm may 
do is afforded in the case of Kilkenny in Ireland, 
where almost a]l the issuers of tokensare brought 
back to life. The work concludes with no Jess 
than twelve separate indexes. From the first 
of these we learn that the total number of 
tokens here described is 12,722, of which 
Scotland supplics only 1, Northumberland 10, 
Cumberland 5, and Westmoreland 19; while 
London alone has 3543 (not counting 501 for 
Southwark and 259 for Middlesex), and Kent 
595. The counties next most numerously 
represented are Yorkshire, Suffolk, Devon, 
Essex, Norfolk, and Somerset. Another index 
gives the places, with subordinate headings for 
London and Southwark localities. Then 
follow lists of exceptional shapes and of 
trades, &c. Next we have the names of the 
issuers, classified under both their Christian and 
their surnames—from which some interesting 
inferences might be drawn; and, lastly, 
catalogues of the devices and armorial bearings 
exhibited on the tokens. Enough has been 
said to prove that Mr. Williamson has spared 
no pains to make his work final and exhaustive. 
It is issued only in a limited edition, and 
deserves the support not only of numismatists 
proper, but also of all English antiquaries. 


Supplement to the Coins of the Ancient Britons. 
By John Evans. (Quaritch.) After an interval 
of twenty-six years Dr. Evans has brought out 
a Supplement to that classical treatise on The 
Coins of the Ancient Britons, which not only 
illuminated for the first time the darkest period 
of our national history, but also inaugurated a 
new method of numismatic research—that of 
tracing the evolution of types. The Supplement 
is paged to follow the original work, and the 
plates are also lettered and numbered so as to 
form a continuous series. Since the death of 
Mr. Fairholt, Dr. Evans has been unable to 
find a competent English engraver; and, as 
he disapproves of the autotype process for the 
reproduction of worn coins, he has had recourse 
to a French artist, M. Paul Sellier. An entirely 
new feature is a large map, showing the 
localities where inscribed British coins have 
been found, and also indicating the special 
types—from which the predominance in the 
south-east half of England becomes very 
apparent. In an introductory chapter, Dr. 
Evans re-states bis well-known theory as to the 
origin of the ancient British coinage in an 
imitation of the Greek Philippus, though he is 
now disposed to extend the date to the 
beginning of the second century B.c.; and he 
criticises another view suggested by Prof. 
Ridgeway in a recent number of Folklore. 
Among the numerous subjects discussed in this 
Supplement, we can mention only a few. 
Special mention is made of what has been called 
the Selsea Find—the discovery along the shore 
near Selsea of British gold coins that have been 
washed down from the cliff. As described by Mr. 
Willett, these number 265, of which 96 belong 
to the earlier or uninscribed series. . Other 
humerous finds have been made at Alresford, 
Chardstock, and Birchington. Of peculiar 
iterest is the discovery of a silver coin bearing 
the legend cara, which Dr. Evans bas little 
hesitation in completing as Caractacus, though 
he does not feel equally certain that it can be 
assigned to the historic personage of that name. 

t is also curious to learn thet a base-gold 
com of the Yorkshire type has quite recently 
been found in Denmark. With reference to 
Cunobelinus, Dr. Evans has something new to 
Say about his legendary place of burial at 





_Cunobeline goes back for more than a thousand 
| years. 


/coins in the British Museum, to whom the 





Kimble, on the Chiltern Hills. Among the 
Stowe MSS. is a record of King Eadweard (A.D. 
903), repeating an earlier lost document, which 
recites that the boundary at one part runs 
‘‘andlang Eadrices gemere pet innan Cyne- 
bellinga gemewre andlang gemmre pet on 
Icenhylte.” This, at least, proves that the 
traditionary connexion with ‘ Cynebel” = 


Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole, keeper of the 


learned world is already so greatly indebted for 
the noble series of catalogues describing the 
treasures under his charge, has recently issued 
two new volumes, dealing with Mobammedan 
coins. These have both been compiled by his 
rephew, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, and are in 
form supplemental to the eight volumes of the 
Catalogue of Oriental Coins, published between 
1875 and 1883. Since those dates, the Museum 
has received a very considerable number of 
additions, partly by the incorporation of the 
India office collection, and partly by purchase. 
The total number of new pieces, in this depart- 
ment alone, approaches 3000. In some cases, 
the representation of a single dynasty has been 
more than doubled. For example, the Spanish 
series, thanks to Don Francisco Codera, has 
been increased from 182 to 490; while the 
Ghaznawees (the dynasty of Mahmud) are now 
represented by 400 instead of only 180 coins. 
Of modern issues, we may mention the mints 
of El-Mahdee of Khartoom, and of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. Advantage has also been taken of 
this Supplement to inclu de the series of bilingual 
coins, Arabic and Greek, and Arabic and Latin, 
which were issued by the earliest Mohammedan 
dynasties in Syria, North Africa, and Spain. 
From the evolutionist point of view, expounded 
by Mr. C. F. Keary, this series is particularly 
instructive ; for it must be admitted that other- 
wise the interest of Mohammedan coins is 
mainly historical, as fixing dates and mints. 
The two volumes are illustrated respectively 
with 21 and 13 autotype plates representing 
typical specimens ; and at the end of the second 
is a most elaborateindex to the whole series of ten 
volumes of Oriental Coins under three headings 
—years, mints, and persons. There is also a table 
for converting the years of the Hijrah into those 
of the Christian era. The system of translitera- 
tion is that of Lane, which looks rather strange to 
those who have familiarised themselves with the 
modified Jonesian orthography approved by 
the Indian Government. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


BOOK-PLATES. 
Buxton, August 3, 1891. 





In an appreciative notice of the article on 
Book-Piates, in the July number of the Livre 
Moderne, the ACADEMY’S reviewer very nearly | 
implies that, however different may be the case 
in France, it is in England practically im- | 
possible to obtain book-plates not “ ill-done” 
or in a ‘‘ stereotyped manner.” May I demur 
to this conclusion? I do not myself believe 
that it is within the bounds of possibility to 
invent a wholly new method in book-plates 
any more than it is in book-binding. The 
cycle of each art, very likely, is completed, in 
the sense that its best principles have been 





already understood and applied. But there 
exists in England, at this moment, more than 
one artist whese book-plates have at least 
that measure of originality which is sanctioned 
by good taste; and one of them—Mr. C. W. 
Sherborn, whose work it has been, at several 
times and places, my privilege to praise-—is 
endowed, I think, with nothing less than a 


ciples of ornament—such as they were under- 
stood, for example, by the German Little 
Masters—never fantastically or arbitrarily: 
always with restraint, yet always with spirit. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Tue trustees of the Chantrey Fund have lately 
purchased Mr. J. W. North’s landscape 
exhibited at the New Gallery, which was entitled 
‘*‘Autumn” in the catalogue, but which (we 
are told) ought to have been called ‘ The 
Winter Sun in Wild Woodland.” Altogether, 
54 pictures and 7 works of sculpture have been 
bought under the terms of the Chantrey 
bequest, at a total cost of £39,245. 


Two pictures of the Sienese school have 
recently been presented to the National 
Gallery: a ‘‘ Transfiguration,” by Duccio de 
Buoninsignia; and ‘The Virgin and Child 
surrounded by Cherubim,” by Bernardino 
Fungai. 

Tux following is the programme of the 
annual meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute at Edinburgh next week. On Tues- 
day the president, Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, will 
deliver his address at noon, in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery ; and in the evening 
Dr. Jobn Evans will open the antiquarian 
section. On Wednesday morning Linlithgow 
and Stirling will be visited ; and in the evening 
Dr. T. Hodgkin will open the historical section. 
On Thursday the Bishop of Curlisle will open 
the architectural section in the morning, the 
ancient buildings of the city of Edinburgh will 
be inspected in the afternoon, and there will be 
a conversazione in the Museum of Antiquities 
in the evening. On Friday, an excursion has 
been arranged to St. Andrews; on Saturday, 
to Glasgow and the Roman Wall at Dullatur ; 
on Monday, to Roslin, Borthwick, and Crichton 
Castle ; and on Tuesday, to Dunfermline, the 
Forth Bridge, and Craig Millar. 


Tue Cambrian Archaeological Association, 
which went a couple of years ago to Brittany, 
will this year join the Royal Society of Anti- 
quarics of Ireland at the Killarney meeting, 
which begins on Tuesday next, August 11. 
Among those who have promised to be present 
are Prof. Rhys and Prof. Sayce. 


THE project of a ‘‘ British museum of photo- 
graphic portraits,” which was conceived as long 
ago as 1864 by Mr. James Glaisher, has now 
attained realisation, thanks to the discovery and 
perfection of the process of permanent carbon- 
printing, and to the energy of Mr. Arthur J. 
Melhuish, the hon. secretary of the Amateur 
Photographic Association. Nearly two hundred 


| large-sized portraits of men of distinction in 


politics, art, science, letters, and the learned 
professions have been deposited in the South 
Kensington Museum; and about as many more 
are ready to be sent. Of these latter there was 
a private view last Saturday, at Mr. Melhuish’s 
studio. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvus will publish 
shortly a little volume by Mr. Hume Nisbet, 
entitled Lessons in Art, with twenty-two illus- 
trations, by the author. 

Mr. J. STANLEY Litre’s paper in the cur- 
rent number of the Nincleenth Century, on ** The 
Prospects of English Landscape,” is one to 


| which we feel justified in calling the attention 


of readers, as it is written thoughtfully and— 
as may be supposed by those who have any 
knowledge of the writer—with marked inde- 
pendence of view. 


Av a recent meeting of the Académie des 


singular genius for this order of decorative | Inscriptions, M. Casati read a paper on the 
design. Mr. Sherborn applies the true prin- | bronze lion upon the Piazetta column at Venice, 
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which has lately been lowered for purposes of 
necessary repair. The origin of this piece of 
sculpture is altogether unknown. There is no 
mention of it in any early document, and the 
most diverse theories have been advanced as to 
its history. Some would attribute it to the 
middle ages; others have seen in it Assyrian 
workmanship. M. Casati compared it with 
various Etruscan monuments, particularly with 
a chimaera that bears in Etruscan characters a 
dedication to Jupiter. M. Menant remarked 
that the Assyrian hypothesis is, at all events, 
untenable. 


THE sympathy between France and Russia 
is to be signalised by a great Russian exhibi- 
tion at Paris next year. The municipal council 
have allotted for the purpose, and on the most 
favourable terms, the Palais des Machines and 
the Galerie de Trente Métres in the Champ-de- 
Mars, 


WE would call atiention to a little pampblet 
on the ancient camps on the Malvern Hills— 
known as Midsummer Hill and Herefordshire 
Beacon—by the late W. H. Lines (Worcester : 
Humphreys). If we cannot assent to all the 
views here somewhat dogmatically laid down 
after the fashion of local antiquaries, we can 
cordially praise the careful observations of the 
author with regard to the ramparts, the gates, 
and the remains of hut dwellings. Above all, 
the rough plans prefixed to the paper, from 
drawings made by him more than twenty years 
ago, are highly instructive. 


THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Tuk continued appearance of Miss Alma 


Murray in a first piece, which we will not | 


depreciate by calling it a lever de rideau, at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, is an event which should 
not pass without notice. This justly admired 
actress of juvenile heroines—a young leading 
lady of singular refinement, subtlety, and in- 
tellectual achicvement—appears nightly in a 
drama by Mr. Louis Parker, entitled ‘* The 
Sequel,” playing, of course, the best character 
which the piece affords to any artist. 

THE three short pieces lately performed to- 
gether at Terry’s Theatre have been trans- 
ferred to the Shaftesbury, of which temporary 
possession has been taken by the insatiable Mr. 
George Edwardes, who will shortly sigh for 
having no more playhouses to conquer. Miss 
Linden and Miss Sybil Gray disappear from 
the cast of the pieces, of which, as the French 
say, ‘it is question;” while Miss Beatrice 
Lamb, and we believe Miss Norreys, become 
visible to the frequenters of the theatre. 


MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Additicual Exercises to “ Harmony;” Key to 
Harmony Evercises and to Additional Exercises ; 
Additional Exercises to ‘ Counterpoint.” By 
Ebenezer Prout. (Augener.) These new Har- 
mony Exercises are intended for students who 
have already been through the author’s work 
entitled Harmony : its Theory and Practice, but 
who desire further training; and the additions 
are, as one indeed would «xpect, of a higher 
grade of difficulty. Mr. Prout in his Harmony 
tried to make that study attractive by numerous 
illustrations from the works of the great 
masters; and so bere his exercises are not 
basses on which to build a scries of dry chords, 
but, to quote his own words, ‘‘ the basses of 
little pieces, varying in length,. . . and con- 


taining considerable diversity, both of rhythm 
and of cadence.” It has been customary to 








write harmony exercises to illustrate the use of 
some particular chord, and to introduce that 
chord as frequently as possible. Mr. Prout, 
however, has introduced the various discords 
much ‘‘as a composer might use them in the 
course of a piece.”” By the ‘‘ piece” form of 
the basses, and by the natural introduction 
of discords, students will be learning not 
only the use of chords, but, to a certain 
extent, the art of composition. The two 
books containing Keys to the Exercises de- 
mand a word or two of comment. If properly 
used, they will certainly be found useful ; but 
it cannot be denied that undue advantage might 
be taken of them by students who lack per- 
severance. Mr. Prout himself, in the preface 
to his Additional Exercises, in speaking of some 
of the more difficult ones, says that the student 
may be inclined, after one or two failures, to 
conclude that they are impossible. For a 
student of this kind, a Key would prove a 
dangerous help. Mr. Prout remarks that the 
student, ‘‘ a/ter completing his own work,” may 
learn much from consulting the Key ; but we 
cannot put old heads on young shoulders. As 
stated above, the exercises are ‘‘ pieces,” and it 
is an advantage to know the author's intentions. 
For ordinary chord progressions capable of 
many solutions a Key would be of little service. 
Additional Exercises to Counterpoint is the title 
of the last of the set of books before us; and to 
many such a collection may appear quite 
unnecessary, considering the large number of 
canti fermi to be found in treatises on counter- 
point, ancient and modern. A glance, however, 
at the contents of the volume will show that 
Mr. Prout’s additions have in them elements of 
novelty. In his Cownterpoint he drew attention 
to the value of barmonising melodies as a useful 
preliminary to the study of counterpoint; and 
in the volume under notice he gives a number 
of the best old Chorales, a selection of national 
melodies, and one hundred melodies selected 
from works of the great masters with which 
the average student would probably be un- 
acquainted. In providing material of this 
kind, the author gives practicai help to students; 
for in harmonising these melodies, they will 
feel almost as if they were composing, rather 
than studying with a view to composition. 
The third part of the book contains unfigured 
basses, also selected from the great masters. 
The canti fermi in the first part include many 
written expressly by the author, and the re- 
quirements of modern tonality have been kept 
in view. Students and teachers will find these 
harmony and counterpart exercises not only 
profitable but pleasurable. Mr. Prout has 
certainly done his best to remove from the 
study of harmony and of counterpoint the re- 
proach of dryness, a term frequently in the 
mouths of those who have looked upon them 
only as a means to an end. 


Pictorial Tutor for the Pianoforte. (‘Magazine 
of Music” Office.) There is much that is good 
in this Tutor. The articles are admirable, 
especially those on Rubinstein’s ‘ Bach,” on 
** Touch” and ‘‘ Technique,” &c.; and there is 
also much in the various portions dealing with 
the rudiments—scale practice, finger exercises, 
position of body and hands, and so on—that 
can be unreservedly praised. Further, of the 
numerous illustrations, many are excellent. 
The selection of portraits, however, is scarcely 
likely to give the pupil accurate ideas respecting 
the relative importance of the great musicians. 
For instance, Handel and Bach are omitted, 
while Sullivan and Hegner have each a full 
page. Then, again, the arrangement of the 
rudimentary matter is not always satisfactory. 
The assistance of an experienced teacher would, 
to some extent, remedy this defect. 


Ruines d'un Chateau. Réverie for Pianoforte. 
By Herbert F. Sharpe. (Woolhouse.) Imagin- 





ative and expressive players can easily supply 
a programme to this picturesque composition, 
as it abounds in clever musical suggestions of 
the pageantry and departed glories of the 
ruined castle. It is moderately difficult. 


Sehnsucht, Hoffrung. Two Solos for Violin 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. By F. 
Clarisse Mallard. (Woolhouse.) The melodies 
of both are pleasing, and the accompaniments 
are well harmonised. The second is a Tempo 
di Mazurka, rather Chopinesque in style. 


The Water Wheel. Characteristic Piece for 
the Pianoforte. By A. W. Brooks. (Wool- 
house.) This is a simple unpretentious piece, 
suited to elementary players. The fingering is 
carefully added, 


The following are from Weekes & Co. :— 


Adieu. Song. Words by H. de Windt. 
Music by Adrienne Ardenne. This is a common- 
place song, and monotonous, for the first phrase 
occurs twice in each of the three verses. 

The Mother to Her Child. With English and 
German Words and Violin Obbligato. Com- 
posed by J. Matthews. Simple and reposeful 
in character, but there is nothing distinctive in 
the violin part. The accompaniment is quite 
suitable to a cradle song. 

Break, Break, Break. Song. Words by Lord 
Tennyson. Music by Adrienne Ardenne. This 
is an inadequate setting of the well-known 
lines. 

Wenn zwei von einander. Lied. Words by 
Heine. Music by Adrienne Ardenne. This is 
a commonplace song, unworthy of the poem. 


A Legend of the Woods, For Violin and Piano. 
By J. Matthews. A verse of Heine’s has inspired 
this graceful little romance. The melody is 
very suitable to the poet’s idea, and the piano- 
forte part is well written. The violin part re- 
quires rather an advanced performer to do it 
justice. 

AGENCIES. 
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POPULAR EDITION. 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 


with two Essays by MAZZINI: ‘* THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


DR. MACLAREN’S N EW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


Loxpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 














